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FIRE—DWELLING 


1. Fire. 2. Smoke. 3. Explosion. 
4. Non-owned Vehicle damage. 5. Vandal- 
ism. 5. Hail. 7. Lightning. 8. Windstorm. 
9. Debris Removal. 10. Falling Aircraft, 
11. Riot. 12. Added Living Expenses. 
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dividends at policy expiration! Typical savings have GLASS BREAKAGE 
> ants ! 
totaled $52 for home owners and $39 for tenants! Insures your home against glass 
breakage from any cause, including earth- 
SEE HOW MUCH YOU MAY SAVE quakes. Covers windows, glass doors, tran- 
No matter when your present policies expire, return coupon soms, built-in mirrors. 
at once for advance quotes so you can compare costs. 
FOR IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: 
Los Angeles— MA 6-1461; San Francisco— EX 7-3500; 
Sacramento —HI 4-8323. WTI 
CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 
— > CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN - 417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 - 550 KEARNY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Please mail your exact premium and estimated savings for comprehensive protection on my particular property with the new, CTA-appror 
HOME INSURANCE PACKAGE policy for owners and tenants. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 
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titles of Teacher Education publications produced 
by CTA is a photograph of seven teachers of Hills- 
dale high school, San Mateo union high school dis- 
trict. The scene was originally shot for “Teacher 
Competence” (48 pp., 1957, CTA, 25c) to illustrate 
the function of “an organized group or institution in 
initiating a study of the six roles of the teacher.” 
We believe this scene is typical of hundreds of simi- 
lar groups in California intent on solving the prob- 
lems leading to professional preeminence. 
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NEWS OF STATE AND NATION 


RE-DEDICATION of historic Columbia grammar school at 
Columbia State Park near Sonora is set for November 5. 
The century-old red brick building, restored by the contri- 
butions of California school children under the sponsorship 
of the California Teachers Association, will again ring to 
the sound of young voices when an expected 10,000 people 
attend the Saturday celebration. Justice of the Peace Lyle C. 
Schoettgen will be master of ceremonies, Dr. John Allen 
Smith will review the restoration idea he conceived six years 
ago, Dr. Arthur F. Corey will describe the CTA project, and 
distinguished early graduates of the school will be intro- 
duced. The cornerstone will be relaid by Grand Lodge, 
F.&A.M., and E Clampus Vitus, the volunteer fire depart- 
ment, and the Columbia elementary school band will par- 
ticipate in the ceremonies. 


SOUTHERN SECTION CTA has produced an attractive 
16-page two-color brochure, “Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row in CTA,” which describes briefly the services, accom- 
plishments, and goals of the Section. A similar colorful bro- 
chure, “Year In Review” describes the Section’s growth from 
19,216 in 1945 to 53,913 members in 1960—and summarizes 
the activity of 1959. NORTHERN SECTION CTA produced 
last month a 138-page directory and handbook for 1960-61, 
containing a roll of local association officers, a complete 
calendar, the articles of incorporation and bylaws. A similar 
64-page handbook has just been produced for the first time 
by North Coast Section CTA. 


ORCUTT union school district board of trustees protests 
publication of a news item (CTA Journal, Sept., 1960, p. 2) 
which stated that former superintendent Joe Nightingale 
died of overwork because “the board would not allow needed 
staff help.” The Santa Barbara county district attorney quotes 
the actual wording of the referee’s statement: “the necessity 
for administrative personnel exceeded the financial ability 
of the school district.” According to Superintendent Harry 
Moore, Jr., “the board was aware of the work load assumed 
by Mr. Nightingale and attempts were made to alleviate the 
situation.” The record indicates there was a phenomenal in- 
flux of students in 1958-59 and that the superintendent “made 
an almost unbelievable effort to match the available facili- 
ties to the demand.” 


A PAPERBACK BOOK FAIR at John Swett union high 
school in Crockett the second week in September stimu- 
lated the purchase at discount of 200 quality classics (out 
of 607 students enrolled) to be added to students’ personal 
libraries. Used for book reports in English classes, the paper- 
backs led to use of the school library for additional read- 
ing, according to Librarian Ardis E. Burton. 


MASTER PLANNER is the title of the five-page cover 
feature in the October 17 issue of Time Magazine, covering 
the achievements of President Clark Kerr of University of 
California. Growth is here dramatized: “U.C. (47,895 stu- 
dents), the largest college complex in the U.S. . . . 25,877 
acres, employs 3,000 professors, parks 19,200 cars, offers 
7,900 courses, costs $360 million to run this year.” The story 
describes California’s Master Plan for Higher Education, 
showing the distribution of more than 215,000 students to 
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the seven U.C. campuses, the 15 state colleges, and the 63 
public junior colleges. 


RIVERSIDE county had the dubious distinction last year 
of ranking first in the state in the number of high school 
pupils on double session: 2,844 compared to Los Angeles 
county's 2,506. 


FORTY-TWO California teachers won the 1960 Valley 
Forge Classroom Teachers Medal in the national program 
of citizenship and patriotism sponsored by the Freedoms 
Foundation. Two Californians, Herbert J. Fenn, principal 
of Lindbergh junior high school in Long Beach, and Donald 
D. Reber, superintendent of Claremont unified school dis- 
trict, were among the 12 who were awarded the 1960 Ameri- 
can Educators Medal. Nominations for next year’s awards to 
schools and teachers may be made to Valley Forge, Penn- 
sylvania, before December 31. 


STAFFING RATIOS in California elementary schools is the 
title of CTA Research Bulletin No. 133, result of a coopera- 
tive project with CASA and CESAA. No. 134, Administrative 
Salary Schedules, a study done cooperatively with Stanford 
University, was published by CTA Research last month. 


STELLA BAILEY, teacher in Tulare elementary schools 
and member of the CTA International Relations committee, 
won a citation from Better Homes and Gardens for the scrap- 
book of clippings she prepared on educational news of the 
community from the Tulare Advance-Register. The daily paper 
had won a John Swett Award from CTA last December for 
its continuous coverage of the schools. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK will be observed No- 
vember 6-12 by many California schools and local teacher 
associations. Packets of posters, booklets, and leaflets were 
distributed by the National Education Association to be 
used during the seven-day observance. 


“WHY, TEACHER?” the CTA-sponsored award-winning 
television series will continue through the fall and winter 
with some provocative new titles, according to Mabel Perry- 
man, CTA director of TV-radio. Included are half-hour pro- 
grams on “Homework, for what?”, “What’s the Score?” (test- 
ing), “Educational Nomads” (transient students), “California's 
College Complex”, “Can TV Teach?”, “What's A Junior 
College?”, “Do They Read?”, “What’s New?” (teaching teams 
and teaching machines), “Challenge to Talent”, “Courses for 
Careers” (vocational), “Can Citizens Run Schools?”, and 
“Failures at Fifteen?” (drop-outs). 


PRESERVICE PREPARATION is the tentative title of a 
proposed statement of policy being prepared by the CTA 
Commission on Teacher Education. In current draft the 
statement includes seven points: Teacher education must 
(1) produce professional competence (2) integrate theory with 
practice (3) provide for teaching field specializations (4) in- 
clude a liberal education (5) be staffed by highly competent 
teachers (6) be recognized as a cooperative responsibility 
(7) be adequately financed. The Commission hopes to pre- 
sent the statement to the State Council of Education in 
December for appropriate action. 
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yy THE NEXT STEP 
Bin IN LICENSURE 


CTA Executive Secretary 


OR A DECADE the teaching profession has 
F been working for reform in the system of licen- 
ure. The time is approaching when some action 
may be taken on the many proposals which have 
been developed by various professional agencies, 
including CTA, for the simplification and improve- 
ment of the standards and policies under which cre- 
dentials are granted for service in the public schools. 
Regardless of what disposition is made of present 
proposals for reform, there seems to be strong in- 
lication that the policy-making function in the area 
of licensure should be overhauled in order that the 
whole credential structure may be kept up to date 
in the future. 


It is almost axiomatic with other professional 
groups that licensure standards and processes are 
determined by a Board or Commission composed 
of representative members of the group itself. It 
‘eems appropriate to assess how much of this pro- 
tessional precedent is applicable to education and 
then to take steps soon to incorporate these ideas in 
specific proposals for change. 


_ The actual policy-making function in licensure 
ior teachers should remain with the State Board of 
Education. Much of the detail in the school code 
covering certification should be deleted, simply 
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leaving the power in the hands of the State Board 
to control licensure with the advice and recom- 
mendation of a broadly representative body of pro- 
fessional practitioners to be known by some such 
title as the Commission on Credentials for the Public 
Schools. 


The new group would replace the present Com- 
mission of Credentials which is composed oi staff 
members of the State Department of Education. 
There is ample precedent for this action in the Cur- 
riculum Commission and the Committee on Ac- 
creditation. Both of these groups are professional 
bodies activated in law to advise the State Board of 
Education. The State Department of Education 
would work closely with the new Commission 
through necessary staff service. There would be con- 
stant opportunity for the Department to advise and 
recommend but the whole process would have the 
advantage of regular and responsible participation 
of people who are actually on the “firing line.” 


The method of appointment and the exact com- 
position of a new Commission can be worked out. 
The basic idea is that if licensure is to be kept up to 
date there must be developed a broader participa- 
tion of active members of the profession in policy- 


making. 





FORECAST FOR LICENSURE 


Creation of a state Commission on Credentials is deemed an essential goal 
if the profession is to solve problems of licensing teachers. 


STABLISHMENT of a truly representative, responsible 

Commission on Credentials would represent a significant 
step toward maturity for the teaching profession. Robert 
E. McKay, on behalf of the California Teachers Association, 
recently made such a proposal before the Senate Fact Find- 
ing Committee on Education. CTA’s proposal would place 
directly in the hands of representatives of the profession the 
responsibility for defining specific licensure provisions for 
teachers. It would enable the profession to reach conclusions 
on professional standards internally and then with greater 
confidence carry its recommendations to responsible public 
agencies. 


Commission should have influence 


The new Commission should be vested by the Legislature 
with authority to develop plans for a complete system of 
licensure supplanting the present system. CTA recognizes 
that it is essential for final authority to be retained by the 
State Board of Education, a lay body representing the people 
directly. The proposed Commission should also have the 
function of advising the State Board of Education on the 
granting, suspension and revocation of credentials. 

The teaching profession in its field, like other responsible 
professions in theirs, is best able to determine qualifications 
for service. Just as experience has shown that physicians and 
surgeons are best equipped to set standards in their areas of 
skilled competence, and lawyers in the practice of law, CTA 
asserts that teachers are best qualified to determine and 
maintain standards in the specific field of professional teach- 
ing. With the creation of this proposed Commission, CT A’s 
policy on Licensure of Teachers in California can move toward 
realization. 

CTA’s policy statement on teacher licensure represents 
significant consensus reached through the most widespread 
organized study and opinion-sampling utilized on any issue 
facing the profession in California. The processes utilized 
by CTA can not be duplicated by other agencies because 
none has the means to involve directly the vast majority of 
teachers in California in such a study. Through CTA local 
chapters, Section councils, and the State Council of Educa- 
tion, opportunity exists for every teacher in the state to ex- 
press his will. At the apex of this process, the representative 
State Council of Education in April, 1959, adopted the policy 
on Licensure of Teachers in California by a nearly unanimous 
vote. 

Charged with implementation of adopted policy, the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education, in consultation with leaders 
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from the State Council Committee on Teacher Education, 
chose the creation of a new Commission on Credentials as 
a means for achieving the needed reforms in licensure. Leg- 
islation to make this possible is being sought. 

It is evident that such a Commission, in its wisdom, would 
not ignore the results of years of careful study given licensure 
both by the California Teachers Association and the Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education. The opportunity for 
responsible groups studying professional standards problems 
to have their proposals given necessary consideration would 
be enhanced. Free of political pressures inherent in an elec- 
tive public office, such a Commission would be responsive 
to the considered judgment of the profession itself. 

Limiting the license of a profession to those prepared for 
the profession has been accepted as a matter of course by all 
other professions. This assumption is stated explicitly in the 
policy adopted by the Association in these words: the license 
to practice must include only the personnel whose prepara- 
tion has been in accredited programs of teacher education. 
This is a fundamental assumption spelled out also in the 
California Council on Teacher Education proposals found 
in the final report of the Joint Committee of the California 
Council on Teacher Education and the State Department of 
Education. In effect this committee urged that professional 
licenses for teachers be limited to those individuals who have 
been selected, screened, and educated for the profession in 
an approved teacher education institution. 


Approved institution a requirement 


The teaching profession comes to this point of view tardily. 
It is a sign of maturity that, at last, this principle has been 
accepted and enunciated by responsible professional groups 
in this state. 

A professionally representative Commission on Creden- 
tials is a goal long sought by the California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The State Council of Education first sought such 
action as early as 1954. Subsequent development of this 
point-of-view occurred in 1958 when the Council requested 
specifically the creation of a broadly representative Com- 
mission on Credentials. Because of CTA’s extensive pro- 
posals for licensure reform, the need for a representative 
Commission is an appropriate developmental task for 1961. 

What could be the important results of the creation of 
such a Commission on Credentials? 

For the first time in the history of California, or any other 
state, standards for licensure of teachers could be de» eloped 
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and kept current by an official body, representative of the 
profession at large. This device would serve to separate legis- 
lative and administrative functions in licensure as similar 
provisions have served the accreditation processes in teacher 
education. 


Requirements set by profession 


Such a Commission could gradually release teacher edu- 
cation program development from the historical restrictions 
imposed by California’s specific licensure requirements. Pro- 
gram development in teacher education has atrophied 
because of specificity and proliferation of credential require- 
ments. Present regulations attempt to utilize licensure pro- 
visions to spell out, by course title and number of units, 
teacher education programs. The folly of assuring adequacy 
of programs in this manner is widely recognized. The process 
of accreditation has failed to develop fully because of the 
usurpation of its effective role by licensure. 


Credential reciprocity with other states could be realized 
because the Commission could act to keep up with successful 
practices elsewhere. CTA’s Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion has repeatedly urged extension of such agreements for 
California. 

This year should see the development of means for lessen- 
ing the flow of inadequately prepared individuals into the 
profession. Shortcutting of programs of preparation through 
direct application on the basis of bare minimums could be 
halted where little or no real need exists. The integrity of 
programs of preparation could be safeguarded by such a 
Commission. 

Practices in teacher assignment under present specificity 
and multiplicity of licensure provisions prompted amend- 
ments to licensure policy proposals as they were debated in 





the State Council of Education. The ogre of misassignment 
precludes, at the moment, the achievement of more ideal 
licensure provisions. 1961 could see the realization of profes- 
sional autonomy in teacher assignments. 

Attempting to control assignment practices through spe- 
cificity of licensure has failed in California, as it has else- 
where. Such specificity is utilized in no other profession. 
More effective processes have not developed because licen- 
sure has assumed inappropriate responsibility. Definition of 
ethical practices in teacher assignment has not happened. 
Machinery to enforce reasonable standards has not been 
built and utilized. The implications of offering classes, espe- 
cially at the secondary and junior college level, for which 
qualified teachers are not yet available awaits the serious 
attention of the profession. A truly representative Commis- 
sion on Credentials could encourage the building and 
strengthening of supporting processes so necessary as the 
profession protects the quality of its services. 


Support needed for proposals 


Whether the profession achieves its goals of sensible li- 
censure reform depends upon the demonstration of active 
support when the chips are down. Widespread support for 
CTA proposals is evident—and was evident in the State Coun- 
cil’s overwhelming majority vote. This approval must again 
be demonstrated as CTA representatives seek legislation to 
implement the policy. It is important that local associations 
again affirm their position—this time to their legislators. The 
loud voices of minority groups in opposition are being raised. 
Accurate estimates of the strength of majority convictions 
must be demonstrated at the critical time. 

—CuaRLes E. HAMILTON, CTA Teacher Education 
Executive, and J. ALDEN VANDERPOOL, 
CTA Consultant in Teacher Education. 





CALENDAR of coming events 


NOVEMBER 


10-11-Big City Chapter Presidents and 
Salary Chairmen; Burlingame 

11-12-CESAA Administrative Council; Hilton 
Inn, Burlingame 

12- —North Coast Section Council; Berkeley 

12- —Advisory Panel on Evaluation of Pro- 
gram and Services; Burlingame 

l5- —CESAA, CASA, CASSA, CJCA Admin- 
istrators Assn.; Burlingame 


15-16—Calif. Congress of Parents & Teachers, 
Inc., board of managers; Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles 


\6- —CASSA executive board; Burlingame. 

16-18—Calif. State Curriculum Commission; 
Death Valley 

17-18-CTA-CMA conference; Burlingame. 

\8- ~—Southern Section annual new teachers 
onference 


\8-19-CACER 12th annual state conference; 
Villa Hotel, San Mateo 


{8-19--Calif. Council for Adult Education an- 
nual conference; Sacramento Inn, Sac- 
ramento 
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19- -—Student-CTA Northern Professional 
Problems Conference; Dominican Col- 
lege, San Rafael 

19- —Elementary School Science Assn. of 


Southern California fall conference; 
Oak Grove School, La Canada 


19- —Central Coast Section Council; Santa 
Cruz 

19- —Northern Section By-laws committee; 
Sacramento 


19- -—CESAA Southern Section; Statler 
Hotel, Los Angeles 


22- —CASSA Cooperative Legislation Com- 


mittee; Burlingame ‘ 
24-26—National Council Teachers of English; 
Chicago 


24-26—Central Assn. of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers 60th convention; Stat- 
ler-Hilton Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 


24-27—CTA Offices closed for Thanksgiving 


Holidays 
28- —Section Secretaries; Burlingame 
DECEMBER 


1- 2—Calif. State Board of Education; San 
Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge 


3- —CESAA Central Coast Section 

3- —Northern Calif. Junior College Assn. 
fall meeting; University of California, 
Davis 

3- —Bay Section Council; Berkeley 

3- 9—American Vocational Assn. convention; 
Los Angeles 

5- 8—CASA annual conference; Wilton 
Hotel, Long Beach 

7-10—Calif. School Boards Assn. annual con- 
ference; Long Beach 

8-  -—Student-CTA executive board; Los An- 


geles 

8- —Central Section board of directors; Los 
Angeles 

8- —Commission on Educational Policy, 


Classroom Teachers presidents, NEA 
Relations Commission; Los Angeles 

9-10—STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION; 
LOS ANGELES 


9- —Commission on Higher Education, 
Commission on Personnel Standards; 
Los Angeles 


9-10—Student-CTA Semi-annual executive 
Council; Los Angeles 


10- —CTA board of directors; Los Angeles 
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CAN WE POSSESS IT? 


If we establish adequate accreditation of teacher education institutions, 
we may yet take the profession’s Promised Land. 


By W. Earl Armstrong 


N MANY WAYS, the position of the National Council for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education is like that of the 
Israelites of old who sent a scouting party into the Prom- 
ised Land to investigate the prospects for taking possession. 
The ancient story reports that the party was divided in 
the interpretation of what its members saw. The majority said 
the land was peopled with giants who could not be dis- 
lodged; therefore the Israelites had better not attempt to go 
in. The minority reported that it saw a land flowing with 
milk and honey—and it recommended that the Israelites go 
over and possess the land. 

The Council, too, has seen the giants—as well as the poten- 
tial rewards for effort. The dangers are indeed great, but 
the remunerations are available if we summon the wisdom 
and courage to match our professional responsibilities. 

NCATE is the profession’s instrument for evaluation and 
approval of teacher preparation programs. Organized in 
1952, the Council has attracted growing support from 
teachers, administrators, and institutions. The Council now 
accredits 343 institutions of higher education, including 12 
colleges and universities in California. Last year these insti- 
tutions prepared more than 70 per cent of the teachers 
entering the profession as credentialed graduates. 

One of the “giants” which the Council must overcome—if 
it moves toward the Promised Land of professional security 
—is that it may not make maximum use of its opportunity 
to improve the programs of the 215 institutions that are 
scheduled for re-evaluation between now and April 15, 1964. 
These are the institutions which appeared on the accredited 
list of the American Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, which the Council took over in 1954. 

If the Council automatically re-accredits all of these in- 
stitutions with a little advice (which they may or may not 
heed) the standards now in operation will be frozen in for 
another ten years. This would be disastrous, not only to the 
future influence of the Council, but to the future of teacher 
education itself. Doubtless it can be assumed by the Coun- 
cil that in most respects a large majority of these institu- 
tions will meet its standards to a reasonable degree. Those 
that do not, however, will create a real problem. 


Dr. Armstrong is director of the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, Washington, D. C. The 


article above is an adaptation of his verbal report to the Coun- 
cil, delivered May 5. 


The Council can take any one of three positions with 
reference to the weaker ones. It can reason that since they 
are now accredited, it would be unfair to change their status, 
This reasoning will lead to full re-accreditation with pos- 
sibly some recommendations for improvement. Or it can 
adopt what amounts to a policy of granting at least provi- 
sional accreditation to all institutions re-evaluated regardless 
of how weak they are. This will give the institutions con- 
cerned the option of meeting the standards within three 
years or being dropped from the list. But such action will be 
regarded by those outside institutions seeking accieditation 
as an application of double standards, because they believe 
that they are now having to meet higher standards to get 
accredited than some of these institutions can meet. The 
third possible position, therefore, will be to deny accredita- 
tion to those institutions re-evaluated that clearly do not 
meet standards. 

The adoption of the latter policy will without doubt create 
a considerable amount of unrest and insecurity among the in- 
stitutions now on the list, but never having been evaluated 
by the NCATE. The real test of our genius in these re-evalu- 
ations will be in stimulating much positive action and little 
insecurity. The possible danger is that we will fail to use 
this period of re-evaluations as a time for making real prog- 
ress toward quality programs. The possible reward is a list 
of accredited institutions respected by everyone. 

A second danger is that the Council will lean too much in 
the direction of accrediting or denying accreditation on the 
basis of what strong-minded, persuasive, individual members 
of the Council regard as acceptable teacher education pro- 
grams rather than on the basis of the standards which it has 
adopted. The problem of consistent application of standards 
becomes serious. If there are statements in the Standards with 
which individual Council members disagree, they should 
spare no effort to get them changed; but so long as stand- 
ards are in effect, we have the same responsibility for apply- 
ing them as the Supreme Court Justices have for applying 
the U. S. Constitution. The only difference is that the NCATE 
may choose to stress some and not others at times, depend- 
ing upon what it regards as the next logical step toward 
quality programs. The rewards for consistency wil! be a 
healthy respect on the part of the institutions evaluated and 
steady improvements in teacher education in a constant 
direction. 

A third danger is that the Council may place on its list 
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institutions that do not have the resources necessary to sup- 
port a program nor very hopeful prospects of getting such 
resources. This problem will be aggravated when in the near 
future preservice teacher education programs will consist 
of five years of college work. With this prospect in mind, it 
may be that the Council should now accredit only institu- 
tions that hold reasonable promise of being able to offer 
strong five-year teacher education programs within the next 
decade. 

What do we mean by adequate resources? This is not an 
easy question to answer, but without doubt, numbers have 
something to do with it. Perhaps the time has come for the 
Council to describe what it regards as the necessary com- 
plement of resources for a teacher education program. The 
standards say, for example, “Each faculty member will be 
expected to be competent in the field or fields of his assign- 
ment.” This is a guiding principle and without doubt a sound 
one. Unfortunately, however, officials of some institutions 
slide over it without a second thought when trying to decide 
whether to apply for accreditation. If they think about it at 
all, they reason that the one or two full-time persons in pro- 
fessional education should be qualified to teach all of the 
basic courses in professional education because they hold 
doctor's or master’s degrees in the field of education. Or 
they think that the part-time persons who serve as deans 
of students or as heads of the various subject-matter depart- 
ments can compensate for any deficiencies the one or two 
full-time persons may have. 

Few would assume that a person with a degree in elec- 
trical engineering would qualify also to teach courses in 
mechanical engineering or that a man with a doctor’s 
degree in physics could also teach courses in chemistry 
effectively. The necessity for having specialists in these 
fields has been established. But the idea still persists that 
a doctor’s degree in any field of professional education quali- 
fies the holder to teach any course in professional education. 
This assumption must be challenged, else it will be adding 
to the superficiality that is now found too often in the teach- 
ing of professional education courses. 

The person who teaches the nature of child growth and 
development should be steeped in anthropology, biology, 
sociology, and psychology. A man with a doctor’s degree in 
school administration or a retired superintendent of schools 
with some courses in tests and measurements and guidance 
can do little more than apply common sense to the area of 
child growth and development. College students in 1960 
who are preparing to teach have a right to expect more than 
that. A person who teaches courses in elementary education 


should be fully acquainted with the basic materials of in- 
striction in all of the fields from which the elementary 
teccher is expected to draw, including art, music, and sci- 
ence. If the professor of elementary education has to divide 
thy se fields among a group of specialists, how can one reason- 
a! expect the student at the end of his preparation pro- 
£ro:n to be able to handle them all in a classroom? But the 
sp .alist in elementary education cannot be expected to do 
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“Bach faculty member will be expected to be 
competent in the field or fields of his assignment.” 


this job and a half dozen others including the supervision of 
student teaching. 

These two areas of professional education are used to 
illustrate the problem of staffing in a small institution. Every 
faculty in an institution preparing elementary and secondary 
teachers should contain at least one person especially com- 
petent in each of the following fields: child growth and de- 
velopment (including learning), sociological backgrounds of 
education, elementary education, and secondary education. 
Colleges and universities below a certain minimum enroll- 
ment can ill afford to have four or more faculty members 
in professional education. The size of an institution may not 
make it impossible to have an adequate faculty for profes- 
sional education, but the parable comparing the problem of 
a rich man’s getting to heaven with putting a camel through 
a needle’s eye has some application here. 

Size relates also to the program and the number of stu- 
dents involved. There are now on our accredited list ten in- 
stitutions with total enrollments of 500 or under. Seven of 
these prepare both elementary and secondary school teach- 
ers. Some prepare secondary teachers for as many as 11 
fields and the median number of fields is six. This means that 
often there are from none to five students completing a pro- 
gram in a particular field during a given year. More spe- 
cifically, the data show, for example, that four of the five 
small institutions that prepare science teachers prepare four 
or fewer per year in that field. If one breaks science down 
into biology, physics, and chemistry, the problem of size 
becomes even more acute. The situation is just as bad in 
mathematics, art, and music. In fact, 62% of all those grad- 
uating in secondary education in these small institutions 
were prepared in departments with four or fewer students. 

What has been said about the numbers of students being 
prepared in various secondary fields by institutions enrolling 
500 or fewer applies with almost equal force to institutions 
with enrollments between 500 and 1000. The reason that the 
numbers prepared in one field by these larger institutions 
are about as small as in the 500-and-under institutions is that 
the larger institutions prepare teachers for more secondary 
fields. The median fields for this group is nine compared to 
six for the smaller group. 

Three problems relating to quality arise in connection with 
such small numbers in each of several teaching fields. The 
first relates to the lack of group stimulation in very small 
classes. A second problem, which is probably more serious, 
bears on the offering of a teaching major. In very small insti- 
tutions they do very well to be able to get enough courses 
together to make a departmental major, to say nothing of 
providing enough offerings to make a teaching major pos- 
sible. But the third problem—faculty members qualified to 
teach the methods and materials courses—is the most serious. 
More often than not, the institution is forced to use whoever 
is available in a department, whether or not he knows any- 
thing about materials suitable for use by secondary school 
teachers. Worse still, this assignment in professional educa- 
tion occupies such a small amount of his time, at most one 
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We are responsible for helping to create teacher 
education programs to match the needs of our times, 


course each year and in many cases one course in two or 
three years, that no one has a right to expect him to keep 
informed of developments in secondary schools or in second- 
ary school teaching materials for his field. 

There are now about 50 on our list with enrollments under 
1000 and more than half of the 600 additional institutions 
that are eligible to apply for NCATE accreditation are in that 
category. Within the next three or four years, therefore, the 
Council will be confronted with the need for making many 
decisions affecting these smaller institutions. 

What should the Council do? First, the Council could issue 
a statement which makes it clear to very small institutions 
that they will not be able to qualify for accreditation. Second, 
it could insist that institutions having an acceptable mini- 
mum in professional education faculty limit their offerings 
to the preparation of elementary teachers or, in secondary 
education, to those fields in which they have faculty mem- 
bers well qualified to teach the materials and methods 
courses, course offerings broad enough to have teaching 
majors, and enough students in each field to have a satis- 
factory class. Third, for the larger of the small institutions 
(750 to 1500 enrollments), the Council could refuse to ac- 
credit programs for the category of school service personnel 
except under unusual circumstances. 

In taking any action affecting smaller institutions, the 
Council should make it clear that larger institutions have 
their problems also. The philosophy that the large institution 
can do no wrong would not only be bad for the Council but 
also a serious error for teacher education. They face just as 
serious but a different set of problems. Most of theirs relate 
to the use of resources rather than the lack of resources. 

During the next four years the Council will probably 
evaluate nearly 300 colleges and universities. Some will be 
initial and some re-evaluations. All of these institutions will 
be weak at some points. We cannot hope to identify and cor- 
rect all of the weaknesses at one time. We should, therefore, 
decide what it is that needs most to be improved during this 
round of visits, remembering that in most cases the Council 
will not be back for ten years. Some things make more differ- 
ence in the quality of programs than do other things. The 
Council should consider the following factors during the 
next four years. 

First is the necessity for some kind of institution-wide 
machinery for making policies and plans relating to teacher 
education. If such machinery is present and is used effec- 
tively, many of the elements essential to a good teacher edu- 
cation program fall into place. Teacher education ceases to 
be an architectural lean-to and becomes part of the institu- 
tional structure. The Council should be satisfied on this 
factor only when the machinery is present and there is evi- 
dence of its intelligent use. 

Second, the standards for admission to teacher education 
need to be raised materially in most institutions that now 
prepare teachers. Unfortunately, in many institutions now 
on our list, all high school graduates are eligible for admis- 
sion not only to the institution but to teacher education as 


well. The Council should insist on standards for admission 
to teacher education separate from those for admission to 
the institutions and on requirements for the completion of 
the program higher than the minimum standard for gradu- 
ation from the institution. The “gentleman’s grade” is not 
good enough for a teacher. 

Third, the Council should emphasize the importance of a 
faculty large enough in number and specialized enough in 
preparation to handle the assignments made necessary by 
the scope of the program. The level of preparation or the 
rank of the faculty member may mean little on this factor. 
In fact this limited information may tell little more about 
the qualifications of a faculty member to handle a specific 
assignment than the phrase “a six-room house” tells about 
the nature of a piece of property. There are two or three 
points in this connection about which the Council should be 
inquisitive. One is the competence of the part-time faculty 
members who spend most of their time in academic fields. 
Another is the relationship between the teaching assign- 
ment and the preparation of a faculty member. A third is 
the multiplicity of assignments that must draw on several 
areas of competence. The most common violation of stand- 
ards on this factor is the addition of courses for the summer 
that require competence that has been dormant during the 
winter. This period of dormancy may be necessary in grow- 
ing peaches but its application as an educational policy is 
doubtful. 

Fourth, the Council should make certain that an institu- 
tion has one planned program for each school position for 
which it prepares persons. One program for those enrolled 
in arts and science and another for those in education is 
evidence that the institution has not faced up to what should 
constitute a teacher education program and is tucking it in 
wherever there is room. In other words, the Council should 
require evidence that the faculty has given thought to 
teacher education as such and has made definite provision 
for it. 

There is one other thing that we must do if we are to 
possess the Promised Land and have posterity benefit by its 
advantages. We must dispel at least three myths. A letter 
that came recently about a fairly reputable liberal arts col- 
lege states one of them very well. It said, “I do not know 
anything about its teacher education program but I am con- 
fident that with its reputation the program will be a good 
one.” There are many good institutions with poor teacher 
education programs. Second, all teachers colleges have good 
programs because they are dedicated to that job only. 
Teachers’ colleges are not good or poor because they have 
only one purpose. Third, the big universities are as they are 
and nothing can be done about them. These represent the 
voices like those who said there are giants in the Promised 
Land. NCATE has to act as if these are myths to be dis- 
pelled. What the Council is responsible for helping to create 
—programs of teacher education to match the needs of our 
times—can be possessed if we do not let the milk in the land 
go sour or the honey go to sugar we 
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INTERNSHIP: 


4 major change 


A new concept in preparing 
teachers closes the gap between 
theory and practice in 

education. 


By Malcolm P. Douglass 
T IS OFTEN CLAIMED that teacher 


education is a field in which innova- 
tion rarely, if ever, occurs. There is con- 
siderable evidence to support this point. 
Yet within the past six years, a major 
change has been wrought in teacher ed- 
ucation programs in many colleges and 
universities throughout the United 
States. The force behind this change 
may be identified in the term “intern- 
ship.” 


What does ‘‘internship’’ mean? 
The internship is a form of practice 
teaching. Instead of the usual Master 
Teacher-Student Teacher relationship, 
however, the intern: (1) is given major 
responsibility for teaching a class or 
classes of pupils; (2) teaches a full day 
schedule for at least one semester, and 
often the full year; (3) is considered to 
be a member of the faculty of the school 
in which he interns; (4) is supervised by 
the school and by his college; (5) main- 
tains his status as a student in his col- 
lege and receives “practice teaching 
credit” and often other graduate credit 
for academic work undertaken during 
the period of internship; (6) receives a 
salary from the school, usually an 
amount slightly less than that paid a 
beginning teacher. In California the in- 
tern is certificated under special regu- 
lations passed by the State Board of 
Education. 


Internship, part of planned pro- 
gram It should be pointed out that 
the internship is only part of a sequence 
of courses and other experiences de- 
signed to prepare the future teacher. 
Normally, it is arranged so that it oc- 
curs earlier in the sequence of profes- 
sional courses than the so-called 
“practice teaching assignment,” which 
is viewed as the capstone experience in 
most teacher education programs. In 


Dr. Douglass is associate professor of 
education and director of the elementary 
teacher education internshi program at 
Clareiont Graduate School. 
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I NTERNSHIP provides opportunity for those who emphasize liberal arts in under- 
graduate years. Photo Visual Education, Los Angeles City schools. 


addition, the internship and the pro- 
gram of which it is a direct part, are re- 
served for fifth year, liberal arts college 
graduates, who have had little or no 
prior professional preparation. 


What are the advantages of the 
internship idea? Advocates of the 
internship are quick to acknowledge 
that there are many ways in which to 
prepare a teacher. They do not claim 
the internship is the 07/y avenue which 
should be open to prospective teachers. 

However, when pressed, they will main- 

tain the internship provides three major 

opportunities which make it a superior 
program of preparation for many people 
who wish to become teachers. 

1. There is a great gap between theory 
and practice in education. The in- 
ternship, providing as it does “real” 
teaching experience as an integral 
part of the course sequence, closes 
this gap more successfully. When 
prospective teachers know where 
and what subjects or grades they will 
teach, as they do in the program 
which surrounds the actual intern- 
ship, they see practical applications 
of what they are being asked to learn. 
Collegiate teachers of professional 
courses, in turn, find it possible to de- 
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velop a truly problem centered, 
laboratory oriented curriculum. 

. Close cooperation between school 
districts and colleges has long been a 
widely desired goal. The internship 
program cannot be conducted suc- 
cessfully without such a relationship 
and therefore exists as a strong, posi- 
tive force in achieving this objective. 

. The internship encourages the con- 
centration of professional work 
within the graduate year, thus mov- 
ing teacher education generally to- 
ward the five year goal long sought 
in California and increasingly recog- 
nized as desirable in many other 
states. In this manner, students are 
freed for academic pursuits and the 
number of “pre-service” undergradu- 
ate courses taught by the education 
faculty markedly reduced. This re- 
duction of emphasis upon under- 
graduate professional work also en- 
courages many persons to become 
teachers who would otherwise be lost 
to the profession. Particularly, it re- 
cruits heavily from those who seek a 
liberal education above all else in 
their undergraduate years. In addi- 
tion, it draws from those who decide 
to enter teaching later than the junior 
year—the final “Year of Decision” for 
many undergraduate programs in ed- 
ucation. Included in this group are 
those who have pursued other voca- 
tions for a period of years following 
graduation. 

Success of the internship idea We 
shall point to only four indices of suc- 
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cess for the internship here. (1) Many of 
the major institutions of higher learning 
in the United States are conducting 
teacher education programs which in- 
corporate the internship idea as defined 
above.® (2) Overwhelming acceptance 
of the program by school districts is in- 
dicated by their desire to participate 
with colleges and universities in the 
conduct of internships within their own 
districts. (3) There is mounting research 
evidence that persons entering the pro- 
fession through the internship route be- 
come just as excellent teachers as their 
counterparts in conventional programs. 
(4) The most enthusiastic rooters are 
those people who have themselves be- 
come teachers through programs which 
have incorporated the internship idea. 
There are those who claim the intern- 
ship threatens to downgrade standards 
in teacher education. Consider, how- 
ever, that it extends the normal period 
of professional and academic prepara- 
tion for elementary school teachers from 
four to five or five and one half years. 
For both elementary and secondary 
teachers it requires a broader and 
deeper liberal arts education, empha- 
sizing to a greater extent than ever 
before academic competence. And it re- 
quires colleges and school districts to 
join hands in making judgments con- 
cerning the competence of each intern 
to enter the teaching profession, at the 
same time providing these groups with 
more first-hand evidence of each can- 
didate’s potential in an actual classroom 
setting than is at hand for persons en- 
tering teaching through conventional 
programs. It is hard to believe that the 
internship threatens to downgrade 
standards under these circumstances. 
We may observe that the internship 
idea, although not a new one, has be- 
come widespread in the United States 
only during the past six years. Its vig- 
orous growth and enthusiastic support- 
ers, at every educational level, assure 
that we shall hear more about it in the 
future. In the long run, it very likely 
may prove to be the freshest breeze to 
blow in the improvement of teacher ed- 
ucation for a long time to come. ** 


*The American Council on Education reports 27 in- 
stitutions conducting teacher education programs 
which incorporate the internship idea: Adelphi Col- 
lege, Canisius College, Claremont Graduate School, 
Colgate University, Connecticut State Colleges, Cor- 
nell University, Duke University, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Goucher College, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Newark State College, New York University, 
Oberlin College, Radcliffe College, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Temple University, University of Arkansas, Uni- 
versity of California, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, University of Wisconsin, Vanderbilt University, 
Yale University, and Yeshiva University. American 
Council on Education, ‘‘Preparing College Graduates 
to Teach in Schools,”” edited by John D. Herzog, 
Washington, D. C.: ACE, 1960 
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UNIFIED 


preparation 


Liberal arts and education faculties 
in preparing institutions should 
form working partnerships. 


By James C. Stone 


HOSE JOB is it to prepare teach- 

ers—the liberal arts faculty, the 
education faculty—or both? This is an 
issue which has been much discussed in 
recent years during the “running battle” 
between academic subject specialists 
and education subject specialists. 

In some colleges and universities, the 
academic departments recommend stu- 
dents for teaching with a minimum of 
contact with the education department. 
In some colleges and universities, the 
education department recommends can- 
didates for teaching credentials with a 
minimum (or no) contact with the aca- 
demic department in which the candi- 
date majored. And finally, in some 
institutions, there is a wholesome joint 
feeling of mutual responsibility in which 
both groups are egval partners in the 
preparation and recommending process. 
Fortunately for the future well-being 
of our profession, this latter concept of 
partnership responsibility is INCREAS- 
ING rapidly. 

This new recognition—the all-institu- 
tional approach—has not come about by 
happenstance, but has been the result 
of considerable leadership given this 
concept by a number of professional 
groups. 

At the Second Bowling Green Con- 
ference (1958) sponsored by the NEA 
TEPS Commission, this problem was a 
major topic of discussion. In a report 


Dr. Stone is professor of education and 
director of teacher education at the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. He is a 
member of the CTA Commission on 
Teacher Education. 
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of the agreements reached by © \¢ djs. 
cussion groups (which responsi! ity for 
preparing I had) the consensus ‘yas as 
follows: 


Issue: Who should put togeiier the 
institution's program of teacher educa. 
tion? 

The conference groups were \inani- 
mous in their belief that represetatives 
of the entire institutional faculty—aca. 
demic specialists and education s )ecial- 
ists—as well as school administrators 
and supervising teachers shou)< plan 
both the content and the sequence of 
experiences within a total teacher edu- 
cation program. This general agreement 
is a recognition that teacher education 
is a cooperative responsibility—a re- 
sponsibility shared among academic 
departments and schools, colleges or de- 
partments of education in the institu- 
tion, and the school districts it serves. 
One recorder’s report expressed the 
thought in this way: 


The program of teacher education at each 
institution should be developed by the en- 
tire faculty working through a committee 
or advisory council on teacher education 
whose membership is broadly representative 
of the entire faculty and the total profession 
—broadly defined. 

Most discussion groups carried the 
idea of cooperative responsibility even 
further. A typical statement reflecting 
this wider point of view follows: 

Each teacher education program should 
be an institution-wide function, directed by 
a policy-making and advisory council of 
faculty members representing each of the 
subject-matter areas in which the institution 
prepares teachers, the department of edu- 
cation (or equivalent agency for professional 
education), and other relevant disciplines. 
This policy-making and advisory council 
should have responsibility for planning and 
organizing the teacher education program 
and for recommending changes. One of its 
major tasks should be continuing to review 
the validity of state certification require- 
ments and recommending appropriate te- 
visions when advisable. Provisions should be 
made for classroom teachers and school ad- 
ministrators to share in the planning and 
revision of the teacher education program. 
Every member of this council should possess 
recognized status in the department he rep- 
resents. But every member of the faculty-at- 
large also must be made to sense and accept 
his share of responsibility for the product 
of the institution’s teacher education pro- 
gram.! 

More recently in California, « joint 
committee on “the Improvement of 
Teacher Education in California, spon- 
sored by the Western College Associa- 
1National Education Association, National ‘.ommis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profession Stand- 
ards, The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives 
Official Report of the Second Bowling Greer ‘ onfer- 
ence, Bowling Green State University, Bowlin < Gree? 


Ohio, June 24-28, 1958. (Washington, D. ©. 1958) 
p. 38-39. 
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tion and the California Council on 
Teach -r Education, held a series of con- 
s at which were included “aca- 
ins” and “educationists.” They 
_ at the following agreement: 
development of a program for the 
eduction of teachers, including the balanc- 
ing and harmonization of the general educa- 
tion, specialized subject preparation, and 
professional education sectors, is the func- 
tion of each college or university as a whole. 

a. We urge the formation in each college 
or university of an institution-wide policy 
body—conynittee, council, or whatever 
mechanism may be suitable—to study the 
program Sggpwhdle and coordinate the proc- 
ess of its improvement. 

b. We’ bghieve that one high-priority ac- 
tivity of this“institution-wide group should 
be to organize a continuing evaluative study 
of its pr&&Fam, using among other resources 
the views of its graduates now in service.” 
As a result of these and similar leader- 

ship efforts, most institutions preparing 
teachers now have generally accepted 
this notion of the all-institutional ap- 
proach and are taking the administra- 
tive steps to implement the idea. 

These efforts to implement the co- 
operative approach should result in a 
kindred feeling for the competence of 
the teacher candidate by the faculty as 
a whole, a mutual respect for the con- 
tribution each makes (“academician” 
and “educationists”) and finally, a more 
wholesome atmosphere within the insti- 
tution towards this most important job 
of preparing teachers for tomorrow's 
children. ** 
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*The Joint Commission on the Improvement of Teacher 
Education in California. Sponsored by Western Col- 
lege Association and California Council on Teacher 
Education. (1960) p. 5. 
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PUB ICATIONS on display at a recent 
con}.rence of Student California Teachers 
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TEACHING of arithmetic, here demonstrated in an experimental second grade class 
in San Bernardino City Schools, requires method: " getting the child to see the whole- 
ness before he examines the parts.” Photo by Passing Marks. 


METHODS 


as a Scapegoat 


Difference between learning and 
teaching, knowing and doing, em- 
phasize importance of methodology 
in teacher preparation. 


By Edith P. Merritt 


Dr. Merritt is professor of education at 
San Francisco State College. 
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HEN CRITICS assess blame for 
the assumed weaknesses in 
American education, the finger is fre- 
quently pointed at teacher education. 
Within the many facets of that program, 
courses called “methods courses” have 
received a goodly share of criticism. 
Professional groups, as well as the gen- 
eral public, recognize in many of these 
criticisms a healthy ferment for change. 
In California, a new credential struc- 
ture will provide impetus for reorgani- 
zation of the teacher education curricu- 
lum. With leadership from the CTA, 
California teachers have had a voice in 
suggesting the professional standards 
which should guide teacher preparation. 
Nationally, the NEA, through its Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards, is tak- 
ing leadership for the improvement of 
teacher education programs. 

The teaching profession is not alone 
in its efforts to improve preparation of 
its practitioners. As in other professions, 
apprentice-type training has been super- 
seded by programs designed to develop 
a person who is broadly educated, who 
is especially educated in his own and 
supporting fields, and who is profession- 
ally educated for competence in his par- 
ticular task. Time allotted to these three 
phases of preparation rests in uneasy 
balance. Demands for new and im- 
proved services face each profession, in- 
cluding teaching, and the net result has 
been an expansion of the preparation 
period prior to practice. 
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There was a time when teachers were 
distinguished by the fact that they knew 
more than others in their community. 
The community's store of information 
and knowledge was in their hands. They 
were its most literate members with the 
highest level of learning. Today, the 
teacher is only one of many who hold 
college degrees. He is as much a seeker 
as a giver of information, for modern 
fields of knowledge are expanding so 
dramatically that those who teach must 
continue to be learners. Today, the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the teacher 
is not his already acquired knowledge 
nor his scholarly attributes alone. It is 
just this: he can teach. 

This means he has accepted, in addi- 
tion to his already acquired role of be- 
ing a learner, the additional role of 
cuiding others in their learning efforts. 
A third grader, discussing with future 
teachers what makes a good teacher, 
put it succinctly, “Teachers should 
never forget that schools are not just for 
teachers to teach; they are for children 
to learn.” 

Methods of teaching, as part of the 
teacher education program, are de- 
signed to help teachers analyze and fos- 
ter the process of helping children learn. 
The teacher’s role in guiding learning is 
so crucial that more, rather than less, 
emphasis must be given to it. It goes 
without saying that how this is done is 
also crucial. 

A method is a design of operation 
planned for some specific persons in a 
specific situation to accomplish speci- 
fied goals. Thus, method is the meeting 
ground of many kinds of knowledge. 
The teacher proceeds in clearly planned 
ways because of what he understands 
about society's goals, his knowledge of 
content most helpful in achieving them, 
and his specialized understanding of 
how children learn. The procedures he 
uses bridge all these factors. The class- 
room setting in which this takes place 
calls for a teacher with tremendous 
ability to keep these facets in focus and 
make the necessary adaptations. 

Teaching, as every teacher knows, is 
an extremely “people-y” business. Ev- 
erything the teacher does in the class- 
room will have its effect on each and all 
students. Methods help us focus on an- 
alyzing groups and individuals as a basis 
for selecting procedures and materials 
through which desired results are to 
be achieved. 

It follows that methods must be de- 
veloped as working hypotheses—a way 
of making reasoned choices, acknowl- 
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edging responsibility for these choices, 
testing them out in operation, and as- 
sessing results. We know too much 
about individual differences, not only 
among individual pupils but among the 
social settings in which schools are lo- 
cated, to assume that methods are to be 
interpreted as prescribed patterns of 
teaching. Ability to arrange and assess 
procedures in light of given goals and 
given situations must be the outcome of 
instruction in methods. 

A commonly voiced criticism is that 
methods courses dominate the prepara- 
tion of teachers to such an extent that 
necessary subject-matter preparation is 
weakened. Two assumptions in this crit- 
icism need examination. First, there is 
the assumption that professional educa- 
tion is taking an increasingly larger pro- 
portion of the future teacher's college 
course work. As a matter of fact, teacher 
preparation programs in California have 
seen an increase over the past 20 years 
in the general liberal (subject-matter) 
preparation. This is especially true at 
the elementary level where the normal 
school pattern, with its emphasis on 
teaching elementary school subjects, has 
been superseded by the four year bac- 
calaureate degree requirement. A sec- 
ond assumption implicit in this criticism 
is that knowledge of subject-matter is a 
major factor in teaching success. Data 
reported in the study on teacher evalua- 
tion by the California School Boards 
Association and the CTA® do not sup- 
port this assumption. Professional 
knowledge, on the other hand, does 
seem to give the “know-how” which re- 
sults in effective teaching. 

All phases of the teacher education 
program are important. The damaging 
aspect of this subject-matter vs. meth- 
ods debate is the false dichotomy it sets 
up. Every field of study has methods 
peculiar to itself; content dealt with 
should make clear the uniqueness of 
method required in dealing with it. In- 
deed, it may be that some of our concern 
for inadequate subject-matter prepara- 
tion stems from failure to utilize teach- 
ing methods which make clear the 
principles, understandings and method- 
ology of a given field. For teachers, the 
focus must be on the use of knowledge 
from many fields in ways which result 
in the student’s own learning. If the 


*“**Who's A Good Teacher?’* Joint Committee on Per- 
sonnel Procedures, CSBA and CTA, 1960, page 24. 
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parts of the teacher education }):ogram 
have somehow gotten fragment: :/, they 
need to be put back together avain for 
use at the focal point: The teacher jn 
action in the classroom. Further re. 
search is needed to determine ways to 
strengthen the relationship of these two 
facets of the teacher education pro. 
gram. 

The criticism is made that to teach 
method is to deal with the obvious and 
hence is a waste of time. After ali, says 
one critic, young people have already 
gone through 16 years of schooling and. 
having been observers of teaching, al- 
ready know about teaching procedures, 
One wonders if this also means that the 
child who has been frequently under a 
doctor’s care is the best prospective doc- 
tor. One can assume that the specialized 
information and skill derived from his 
professional training distinguish the 
doctor from his patient, the lawver from 
his client, the teacher from his pupil. 
There is a difference between /earning 
and teaching. Professional preparation of 
teachers seeks to develop insight into 
the complex task of helping others learn, 

Another criticism of methods courses 
is that they are repetitive. This is a 
criticism worthy of study. Repetition is 
not sinful, in itself. Indeed, it is a neces- 
sary part of most learning. Could it be 
that teacher education students are 
really saying, “This is coming at us too 
fast. We haven't had a chance to study 
and apply this in a real situation.” 
Methods need to be experienced. Unless 
there are opportunities to explore their 
effect in practice, their value is lost. 
Continued exploration of well-con- 
ceived procedures, in a variety of situa- 
tions and over a long enough period of 
time, provides for repetition which 
builds the analytical powers required in 
good practitioners. 

In spite of all the present-day criti- 
cisms of methods as part of teacher 
education, methods instruction for 
teachers has resulted over the past half- 
century in immeasurably improved 
classroom instruction. Research gen- 
erated by thoughtful analysis of teach- 
ing methods has given vitality to pro- 
cedures in hundreds of classrooms. 
Much more research is needed if con- 
tinued progress is to be made. Yet, as 
in other professions, research is «head 
of practice. We already vou better 
than we do. Methods, as part of the 
teacher education program, has 2» im- 
portant role in encouraging resea'ch re- 
lated to teaching and translating its 
findings into practice. 


CTA Journal, November | 960 
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SOLID CONTENT: 


4 requisite 


Teachers must have both mastery 
of the arts of teaching and broad 
grounding in knowledge and 
wisdom. 


By Donald W. Robinson 


— COLLEGE professors march 
in a militant parade moving to- 
ward more emphasis on the fundamen- 
tals. They wave banners decrying the 
relative worthlessness of methods 
courses. At the same time certain educa- 
tion professors insist upon pushing con- 
tent aside with a condescending admis- 
sion that of course it’s necessary, but 
hardly worth our attention; that’s the 
job of the subject matter specialist. 

Most teachers are tired to death of 
both these weary arguments, for neither 
one makes much sense. They know that 
teachers must be trained by colleges 
offering stimulating experiences with 
history, literature, languages, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, science, and other 
areas in an atmosphere of critical think- 
ing and questioning, and planning how 
these same thrills of discovery can be re- 
experienced by others. 

This cannot be done by narrow 
methods specialists, nor can it be done 
by narrow subject matter specialists. It 
must be done by educated people who 
know and care about how people learn 
and about some facet of our civilization 
worth learning about. 


Dr. Robinson, a former college history 
professor and college dean, is a teacher of 


Social studies at Carlmont high school, 
Bel»: ont. 
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TO TEACH a subject, one must know it well. Here John Castor, a superior math 
student and winner of a recent Central Valleys Mathematics Quiz, deciphers an equa- 
tion for Dudley Champion, his former algebra teacher. The student attributes his 
victory to the broad understanding of basic principles which Champion taught. 


True education, as Felix Greene 
pointed out in a radio talk not long ago, 
has to do with achieving individual free- 
dom. He means the freedom of the in- 
dividual to do what is really best for 
him because he has learned how to deal 
with reality. He knows what he wants, 
he is aware of his strengths and weak- 
nesses, he knows the reality of the world 
about him, and he is not afraid. This 
kind of competence is based upon dis- 
cipline and upon knowledge. But what 
kinds of knowledge, and how is it 
learned? 


Will the state-wide examinations, if 
they should be adopted, test how many 
facts Johnny has learned in his first 
three years at school? Or can they meas- 
ure the total content of his learning, 
including the degree to which he has 
learned to think? 

We must teach facts and we must test 
understanding of facts. But if we merely 
teach facts and test facts we are making 
it impossible for Johnny ever to be edu- 
cated, for we are training him merely 
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to accept the findings of other people 
and to think the way other people think, 
which is not thinking at all, but imitat- 
ing. 

Real thinking starts with questions 
which come to the student spontane- 
ously from his experience and which are 
not directly answered for him by parent 
or teacher. The real answers are what 
the pupil learns by this thinking. Not 
just the facts and “content” he learns, 
but what he learns to do to get those 
facts. Did he learn only to raise his 
hand, smile politely, and ask the ques- 
tion? Or did he learn to stretch his mind 
for possible answers, look around for 
more evidence, consult books and peo- 
ple for other people’s notions, and finally 
think all these partial answers into his 
own best answer, to which he will add 
and add and add as long as he lives? 

In turning once more to the remarks 
of Felix Greene, let us remember that 
he is neither an ardent admirer of 
schools of education nor a supporter of 
more factual content. He is an educated 
man who shrinks with horror both from 
required lesson plans and from state- 
wide exams. Listen to him;— 

“We stuff children full of this non- 
sense, none of which has the slightest 
relevance to them as small, growing, 
imaginative, vital human beings, and 





then we wonder why thinking should 
become hateful to them instead of 
a delight. We must all, surely, look 
back on our own childhood and feel 
aghast at the sheer volume of factual in- 
formation of utterly no importance that 
we were asked to absorb. Those long, 
sad, wasted years! But children have a 
wonderful recuperative capacity, and a 
vigorous child will soon forget nine- 
tenths of what he was taught at school, 
and that, at least, is healthy. As for my- 
self, by the time a so-called ‘good’ 
school and Cambridge University had 
done with me my power for thinking my 
own thoughts had all but foundered and 
it took years of real life, American life, 
on cattle ranches and in advertising 
companies and driving trucks and build- 
ing houses, before my mental capacities 
were even partially restored.” 

Are our teachers given a sufficiently 
liberal training to teach them to think 
and to give them enough content to 
think about? Usually, yes. 

Then it becomes the responsibility of 
the school to help them to remain alive 
and curious and thinking like adults 
during the long years of working with 
young minds. 

What does your school do to incite 
thinking? Does anyone in the adminis- 
tration provide the example of a vigor- 
ous alert mind, caring about issues out- 
side of the school? Is the teacher 
encouraged to independent thought or 
must he breathe always the stale air of 
democratic cliches while all non-con- 
formist ideas are stifled? 

Does your faculty have a circulating 
book club? Do nearby colleges offer 
worthwhile content courses at times 
when teachers are free to enroll? Is part 
of your department meetings and fac- 
ulty meetings devoted to real ideas, or 
are they all wasted with the claptrap of 
infantile directives from on high? Do 
your teachers live in a school atmos- 
phere that encourages or rewards 
thoughtful creative teaching? 

In short, do public schools today 
maintain an intellectual atmosphere 
that encourages the liberally educated 
person to remain at his liberal best? If 
not, there is little point to requiring 
more content courses in the teacher edu- 
cation program. 

The excellence of public education 
will not be guaranteed by requirements 
of content or of method, nor by state- 
wide exams. It can only be assured by 
the individual determination of teach- 
ers to remain independent, thinking 
people. ak 
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INSERVICE 


Gains Favor 


Professional growth assured by 
rising responsibility to keep 
abreast of changing standards. 


By Lois Williams 


ESPONDENTS to my survey in 1952 
presented a dull and listless picture 
of attitudes toward inservice education 
for teachers. Evident was an air of resig- 
nation, a feeling that district calendars, 
bulletins, and directives listed colorless 
but point-worthy “things that they 
wanted you to do.” 

Few activities sought to solve school 
problems and fewer connected inservice 
education with improved teaching facil- 
ity. Professional libraries were discour- 
agingly inadequate. Most research re- 
vealed that many teachers felt the 
required or voluntary meetings were ir- 
relevant and that they interfered with 
the real business of education. 

Eight years later the picture is much 
brighter. Two CTA research studies 
(Bulletins 107 and 120) give us much- 
needed information about practices 
throughout the state. The California 
Council on Teacher Education is con- 
cluding a four-year study on inservice 
education which provides an analysis of 
the current situation and guidelines for 
improvement. Reports from local and 
Section TEPS committees indicate 
heightened interest and many profes- 
sional conferences are dealing with in- 
service problems. Gains are uneven but 
the idea that inservice education can 
be useful—even exciting—has begun to 
take root in California. 


Mrs. Williams is inservice education 
consultant of the Montebello unified 
school district and chairman of CTA’s 
Commission on Teacher Education. 
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Growth is evident in two broac_ reas. 
responsibility and coordination of « forts. 
A few examples from various © ‘stricts 
may illustrate the professional n. .tura. 
tion which is taking place. 

Eight years ago, few of us wer» talk- 
ing about individual responsibil:'y for 
continuous professional growth, !)\:t the 
fantastic rate of change in the world 
now disorients us so rapidly that we fee] 
helpless without a plan for “k ‘ping 
up.” The need to validate present teach. 
ing techniques and to try new ways of 
working leads us to study, investigation, 
experimentation, evaluation. 

An elementary teacher plans a year's 
exploration of sociometric grouping in 
reading. A teacher of mathematics re- 
turns from a summer workshop and re- 
vises his course of study. An admin- 
istrator takes a university course in 
sociology, or economics, or anthropol- 
ogy. A kindergarten teacher learns 
enough Spanish to talk a bit with par- 
ents. One English teacher writes stories 
for her “reluctant readers.” Another 
studies general semantics, or structural 
linguistics. 

Our four or five or six years in college 
provided the foundation for general, 
professional and specialized education. 
It is reasonable to assume that inservice 
education should continue in all three 
areas. But salary schedules and work 
toward advanced degrees and creden- 
tials have sent us most often to graduate 
courses in professional education. We 
are now asking for specially designed 
seminars in our academic majors and 
minors. We are forming study groups 
and organizing workshops to continue 
our general education. Our individual 
needs are forcing us to assume responsi- 
bility for meeting them. 

Groups are taking on responsibility 
for professional growth in interesting 
ways, too. Faculty planning committees, 
grade level and department groups, 
teacher-chairmen of study groups, in- 
service education councils in schools 
and districts, professional committees of 
teachers’ associations—all are learning 
ways of working which result in satis- 
faction. 

This development of leadership 
among teachers is most dramatic when 
it is accompanied by training. As we 
work on specific group skills we are able 
to help our colleagues to: 

1. Define our own problems anc de- 
cide which can best be tackled indi- 
vidually and which lend themselvs to 
group study. 

2. Determine when and why outside 
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help is needed, and when the group can 
work hest alone. 


3. Work with resource people to plan 
and follow-up. 


4. Use our own resources, within the 
school and the district. (Sometimes the 
people who can be most helpful are 
members of your own staff.) 


5. Design functional formats for 
meetings and work groups. 


6. Evaluate results in terms of the 
original goals. 


One of the most encouraging out- 
comes of this group responsibility is im- 
proved faculty meetings. Principals and 
planning committees are finding that 
they can work together in meeting real- 
istic staff needs, and even that it is pos- 
sible to enjoy a faculty meeting. 

As individuals and groups assume re- 
sponsibility and initiative for profes- 
sional growth, coordination becomes es- 
sential. This is the second area of great 
improvement in inservice education. 


One large high school planning com- 
mittee arranged guided tours of their 
own campus, giving every teacher an 
opportunity to see where and how his 
colleagues taught. An elementary 
school organized “Faculties A, B, C,” 
with a teacher from each grade level 
on each faculty. They worked in these 
groups for several meetings and then 
held a general session to share ideas. 
Another elementary school formed in- 
terest groups to discuss their reactions 
to several current professional books. A 
junior high school worked with a near- 
by elementary school for a year to im- 
prove reading instruction at both levels. 
A high school professional committee 
invited interested teachers to work 
weekly during their preparation periods 
on several pressing all-school problems. 
The seventh and eighth grade arithme- 
tic teachers in junior high school organ- 
ized a university extension class to assist 
them with some experimentation. 

One faculty may invite teachers from 
other schools or districts to describe in- 
teresting projects. A team, made up of 
the faculty chairman, the district ele- 
mentary consultant and a reading ex- 
pert from a county office, worked with 
the faculty of a primary school on one 
phase of reading for a year. Another 
team of three fifth grade teachers, ex- 
perts in individualized reading, worked 
with a grade-level study group. 

Districts with several schools find that 
an inservice council, with a representa- 
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NEW AND IMPROVED ideas in teaching are constantly being developed. Usually 
the best way for a teacher to keep abreast of changes is to participate in programs 
of inservice education. Photo by Dorcas Rosenfeld. 


tive from each building, sets up an im- 
portant two-way communication. Ap- 
pointing an inservice education consult- 
ant to facilitate and coordinate requests 
of groups and individuals is one way a 
district can help provide materials and 
resources to teachers working on prob- 
lems of their choice. 

Inter-district cooperation has devel- 
oped in a unique way in Los Angeles 
county. Since 1952 the Cooperative 
Council on Inservice Education has 
worked on problems of mutual concern 
to participating districts, the county of- 
fice staff, divisions of education in sev- 
eral state colleges, the UCLA School 
of Education, CTA and the UCLA Edu- 
cation Extension Division. The Orange 
county schools office participated for 
two years and now coordinates a simi- 
lar council. Two other counties are con- 
sidering the feasibility of organizing 
councils. 

The Cooperative Council defines in- 
service education as solution of prob- 
lems which limit effective classroom in- 
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struction. Each year participating agen- 
cies send representatives to the Council. 
They select several common problems, 
study authoritative literature, work with 
carefully-selected expert consultants, 
and formulate their findings in recom- 
mendations, issues for further study, 
bulletins, films, filmstrips or tape re- 
cordings for distribution to Council 
membership. 


The Council also maintains a con- 
sultant service for members. Local and 
national specialists are available, with 
UCLA Education Extension furnishing 
accounting and billing service as well as 
facilitating schedules and arrange- 
ments. A detailed history and descrip- 
tion of the Council is now being written 
as a book to be published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


These gains encourage us to attack 
some problems in inservice education 
which still plague the profession: 


1. Does your district or institution 
have a policy about inservice education? 
Who should be involved in developing 
such a statement? 


2. What is the relation of inservice 
education to existing salary schedules? 
Are the assumptions upon which these 
schedules were based still valid in 1960? 
What would happen if professional 
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growth plans and salary schedules were 
completely divorced? Are rewards and 
punishments appropriate in a profes- 
sional growth plan? 

3. In what ways can closer coopera- 
tion between colleges or universities 
and school districts develop? How can 
extension courses and graduate offer- 
ings be improved? What other kinds of 
mutual interests might be explored? 


4. Do your personal plans for growth 
take the several professional roles of all 
teachers into account? Have you read a 
description of these roles in Teacher 
Competence? How do you balance your 
own professional activities? 

5. Does your staff, or your district, 
have a long-range plan for improvement 
of instruction? As an individual, are you 
making long-range plans for yourself? 

6. What kind of financial support is 
provided for inservice education in your 
district? What staff time is available? 
Released time? Materials? Outside con- 
sultant help? 


7. Are beginning teachers coming to 
your school with the skills and attitudes 
essential for continuous professional 
growth? Should first-year teachers have 
reduced class loads and cooperative as- 
sistance from the district and the col- 
lege? 

8. What would happen to inservice 
activities in your district if all were com- 
pletely voluntary? 

9. Is current knowledge of individual 
differences and adult learning shaping 
inservice activities? 

10. Is innovation encouraged in your 
school? What action research is under- 
way in your district? Are interested 
teachers teaming with experienced re- 
source people to conduct classroom ex- 
perimentation? Does this experimenta- 
tion result in better teaching methods? 
Is the planning-action-evaluation cycle 
an ongoing process? 

11. How does inservice growth sup- 
port and enhance the other aspects of 
professional maturation—selective re- 
cruitment, teacher education, accredita- 
tion of programs, licensure, professional 
standards? 

If you are working on these or related 
problems, let us know. The CTA com- 
mittee and Commission on Teacher Ed- 
ucation are among several state-wide 
groups deeply concerned with improve- 
ment of inservice education. Write to 
us if you have “additions, corrections 
or deletions” for this brief summary of 
promising practices and pressing prob- 
lems. ak 





TEACHER RECRUITMENT 





THE NATURE OF QUALITY 


As the search continues for young people to staff 
the classrooms of the future, we must insist on 


high standards of quality. 
By Blair E. Hurd 


7 ere SET the record straight once 
and, perhaps, for all. There is no 
such thing, in and of itself, as a 
QUALITY RECRUITMENT PRACTICE. 
The mere presence or absence of a par- 
ticular recruitment activity is of minor 
importance in quality recruitment. The 
characteristics of the practice and the 
environment in which it takes place ac- 
count for the differences between good 
and poor practices. It is to these quality 
characteristics we must direct attention. 


Ingredients for Quality 


Do we really believe teaching is the 
basic profession of our society?® A deep- 
seated conviction in the affirmative is 
the foundation of quality in teacher re- 
cruitment, indeed, of all education. 
There is, perhaps, no more devastating 
an experience than trying to “sell” 
something in which one does not be- 
lieve. In nearly five years of work with 
teachers (at all levels), parents, board 
members, and administrators, I have yet 
to find a quality recruitment practice di- 
rected by a “non-believer.” It is this 
fundamental belief upon which all 
QUALITY in recruitment depends. The 
extent of our belief is measurable 
through our recruitment practices. Do 
we care enough to send the very best? 

The number of CEC-FTA clubs and 
junior college SCTA chapters increased 
five-fold during the last four years. Some 
of these clubs undoubtedly should not 
exist unless their status among other 
school clubs can be enhanced. Many 
clubs can be improved by giving greater 
attention to the characteristics which 
seem to discriminate between quality 
*The reader will recognize this as an “image of the 


profession” given primary importance by California 
teachers. (CTA Journal, May, 1960, p. 24.) 


Dr. Hurd is coordinator of teacher re- 
cruitment at the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento. 


clubs and those which are not. Quality 
clubs attract quality students. 


Traits of a Strong Club 


The club has strong, active support 
by each faculty member, the principal, 
and the “central office.” A team of fac- 
ulty advisers, representing both sexes 
and all subject areas, guides the club. 
Financial help for the club is defined in 
the faculty association budget. Explora- 
tory teaching-related experiences and 
the performance of at least some of the 
“status” service functions of the school 
are reserved for active club members. 
Regular meeting times are established 
and programs are planned, flexibly, for 
the entire year. High standards for en- 
tering and continuing club membership 
are maintained and this fact is publi- 
cized among students and parents. 

If we permit “anyone” to belong to a 
club for future teachers, we are announcing 
that “anyone” can teach! Similarly, a club 
which lacks lustre is a reflection of our re- 
spect for the profession! 


Influencing Career Decision 


The growth of programs for provid- 
ing students with exploratory experi- 
ences has been similar to the growth of 
the club program. Many of the same 
criticisms and admonitions are common 
to both programs. Perhaps more than 
toward organized programs, our con- 
cern should be directed toward the way 
we, as teachers and as people, appear to 
students. It is still true, surely, that 
“actions speak louder than words.” Op- 
portunities for increasing the depth and 
breadth of student perception of our 
profession surround us daily. 


Traits of Teacher-Leader 


Every teacher is a model for the pro- 
fession. A wide variety of teaching-re- 
lated experiences and service activities 
are available to qualified students. Fach 
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and every faculty member, encouraged 
by district and school administrators, 
makes a conscious effort to identify and 
encourage potential teachers among 
his qualified students. Programs of ob- 
servation of and limited participation in 
teaching roles are planned and imple- 
mented cooperatively, with concern for 
appropriate scope and sequence, by ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. Care 
is given consistently to establishing the 
concept of “exploration of teaching 
roles” rather than of “teaching” in these 
student experiences. Students have easy 
access to accurate, up-to-date informa- 
tion about teaching, including salary 
and supply-demand information. 


A Planned Program 


How can we possibly expect teaching 
to increase in status (and thus attractive- 
ness) when we fail even to disseminate 
basic facts upon which such a change 
obviously depends? Future teachers 
(and citizen-parents) may, even today, 
complete high school without ever hav- 
ing had planned learning experiences 
concerning the aims, accomplishments, 
problems, and great importance of edu- 
cation in our society. The natural in- 
ference to be drawn from such omission 
is that education, the real hope of the 
world, is not sufficiently important to 
merit more than hesitant attention in 
the school curriculum. That such a 
condition should exist is almost unbe- 
lievable. 

At every grade level students gain in- 
creased understanding of the impor- 
tance of education (and the teacher) in 
the past, present, and future. Courses 
of study, implementing the California 
Social Studies Framework, guide the 
development of student concepts and 
awareness concerning education. In the 
ninth or tenth grade, and again in the 
twelfth, qualified students are helped to 


JACK REES, CTA president 1956-58, was featured in an 
article, “Public Schools Chief,” published in the October is- 
sue of California Monthly, the alumni magazine of the Uni- 
versity of California. Rees (U. C. 35) has been a Bay Area 


teacher and administrator for 25 years. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


PARENT-TEACHERS (CCPT), with a 1961 membership of 
1,846.657 in California, announced plans last month for con- 
struction of a permanent state headquarters building to be 
located at 920 Georgia Street, Los Angeles. The 150 x 150 
foot site was purchased last November and the 8000 square 
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consider teaching as a possible career 
choice, along with other vocations. Each 
high school graduate, potential teacher 
or not, is prepared adequately to make 
wise decisions relating to education in 
his future role of parent, board member, 
or informed citizen-voter. He is contin- 
ually cognizant of the pervasive pres- 
ence of professional pride among his 
teachers. 


Guidance Functions 


Well-developed guidance programs 
are virtually a trademark of secondary 
schools which have quality recruitment 
programs. Having dispelled the miscon- 
ception that counselor participation in 
recruitment is synonymous with the Na- 
tional Draft, we have made great prog- 
ress. Counseling and guidance functions 
are really no different in relation to 
teaching than in relation to other career 
possibilities. We have not sought and 
will not seek a different function. We 
do ask, however, and not with hat in 
hand, that teaching be granted “equal 
time” with other professions in the vo- 
cational guidance process. 

Counselors participate as active 
members of the recruitment team. They 
marshal their unique resources to help 
in the identification of highly-qualified 
students whose interests and aptitudes 
are appropriate for teaching. Students 
and their parents are provided with all 
information necessary for wise career 
decisions. The wealth of free and in- 
expensive materials and resources is 
tapped to make information about 
teaching readily available to students, 
parents, and teachers. Ways are found, 
through effective utilization of scholar- 
ship and loan funds, to make possible a 
college education for every qualified 
student, including the potential teacher. 


Critical Elements 
It is probable that at least a numeri- 


late in 1961. 


November 6-12 


cal balance in teacher supply and de- 
mand will be achieved in California in 
this decade. This fact, coupled with the 
insistent demand for increased compe- 
tencies for tomorrow’s teachers, makes 
crucial a forceful program of “quality 
control.” Here are some of the critical 
elements necessary, in my opinion, to 
such a program: 

1. Our colleagues in the larger high 
schools of California must give in- 
creased attention to the identification 
and encouragement of future teach- 
ers. Small high schools now develop 
student interest in teaching at a pro- 
portionately greater rate than do 
large high schools. 

. Our college and university col- 
leagues must direct considerably 
more of their frequent constructive 
criticism toward the development 
and utilization of valid screening cri- 
teria. 

. Governing boards and personnel 
officials must encourage the develop- 
ment and utilization of more reliable 
measures of professional compe- 
tence, both for employment selection 
and for staff evaluation. 

. All who are directly concerned with 
the business of “educating,” whether 
college or kindergarten, physics or 
phonics, must demonstrate vigor- 
ously an individual and collective ac- 
ceptance of responsibility for the 
recruitment to teaching of our most 
promising students. 

The inescapable fact confronting us is 
that the seventh decade of this century 
is the most critical and can be the most 
significant of any endured by our pro- 
fession. To an awesome extent, our fu- 
ture as a profession depends on each of 
us alone—on the strength, the vigor, and 
the resourcefulness each of us draws 
from the bubbling springs of his convic- 
tion. xk 


foot building will cost approximately $260,000. Mrs. C. H. 
Culbertson, president of the California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, said completion of construction is expected 


“CONFLICTING VALUES: Implications for Guidance” is 
the theme of the state meeting of the California Personnel 


and Guidance Association to be held at Long Beach Febru- 


Lafayette Hotel. 


ary 22-24. Dr. Eli Ginsberg, director of Conservation of Hu- 
man Resources, Columbia University, New York, will be the 
keynote speaker. Guidance and personnel workers have been 
invited to attend; convention headquarters will be at the 
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HAT CHRONIC PROBLEM, 
teacher shortage, is beginning to 
take on a new look. For the past two 
decades the emphasis has been upon 
sheer numbers; many times it has been 
just numbers without regard to specific 
preparation for the work to be done. 
Now the growing demand for compe- 
tence is shifting the emphasis from mere 
numbers to selective needs of various 
grade levels and teaching fields. 

Since the first satellite took off three 
years ago, the hue and cry has been for 
more and better teachers of physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. Critics both within 
and outside the teaching profession 
have demanded that vigorous steps be 
taken. We have been reminded that 
some students in small high schools 
have had little or no opportunity to 
enter courses in one or more of these 
four subjects. The lack of adequate 
preparation by many teachers trying to 
teach these subjects has been empha- 
sized. Even the federal government, 
long loath to provide substantial sup- 
port for the public schools, has extended 
a generous hand through the National 
Education Defense Act by not only pro- 
viding instruction in summer institutes 
but also by paying experienced teachers 
of these subjects to attend. 

But what about the other high school 
subjects—history, political science, busi- 
ness, home economics and vocational 
education, health, and the arts? What 
about that most fundamental subject, 
the native language arts? 

And finally, what about the teacher 
whose work must undergird all high school 
subjects, the elementary school teacher? 


Mr. Maul is assistant director of the 
NEA Research division and director of 
the annual national teacher supply and 
demand study, Washington, D. C.; Mr. 
Larson is specialist in teacher education 
in the State Department of Education, 
Sacramento. 
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Recruitment Continues as National Problem 


--BUT SUPPLY IS FAVORABLE IN CALIFORNIA 


By Ray C. Maul and Carl A. Larson 


For more than 30 years it has been 
generally accepted that the high school 
teacher should be a college graduate. 
During the past two decades rising 
standards and formal salary schedules 
have encouraged graduate study so that 
more than one-third of the 525,000 pub- 
lic high school teachers now in service 
hold the master’s degree. But only dur- 
ing the past decade has the public 
begun to realize that the task of the 
elementary school teacher is as com- 
plex, as demanding—that the need for 
carefully planned, comprehensive prep- 
aration is as great—as that of the high 
school teacher. 

True, giant strides have been made 
during the past ten years, with the na- 
tional and state commissions on teacher 
education and professional standards 
(TEPS) in the vanguard, along with the 
state and local associations. But some 
200,000 persons now in elementary 
school teaching positions are not yet 
college graduates, and many of those 
holding the bachelor’s degree have only 
meager preparation for their work with 
small children. The really great need for 
improvement in the competence of teach- 
ers remains at the elementary school 
level. Failure to emphasize this over- 





riding need is an important limitation to 
the progress now being achieved. And 
in expanding the financial support of 
public education by local, state, and 
federal action, it must be recognized 
that any special or “earmarked” fund 
for one designated phase of education 
is always, in the final analysis, at the ex- 
pense of some other equally worthy part 
of the whole enterprise. 
Supply Is Unfavorable 

The teaching corps emerged from 
World War II with its ranks depleted. 
By 1950, however, zooming college en- 
rollments resulted in the production of 
115,500 graduates (an all-time high until 
1959) prepared for teaching. Some 
87,000 were prepared in the various 
high school subjects, bat only 28,500 for 
elementary school service, despite the fact 
that there are only five high school for 
every eight elementary school teaching 
positions! During the next five years the 
production of new elementary school 
teachers climbed or held even while the 
total number of graduates fell, as did 
the number of those prepared for high 
school teaching. 

These were the years (1951-1955) of 
favorable trend: Of all college gradu- 
ates prepared to teach, the proportion 


COLLEGE GRADUATES PREPARED TO TEACH 


Elementary 
school 

U.S. Calif. 
In 1950 28,600 3,237 
Per cent 

change from: 

1950 to 1951 +1827, TAY 
1951 to 1952 +11.4 + 45 
1952 to 1953 — 0.6 —I1.7 
1953 to 1954 — 15 —I1.8 
1954 to 1955 + 22 +26.2 
1955 to 1956 + 8.2 —I.l 
1956 to 1957 ~ 79 +15.9 
1957 to 1958 + 29 + 5.4 
1958 to 1959 + 5.6 + 8.5 
1959 to 1960 2 + 6.0 
1950 to 1955 “Sey, 37.77, 
1955 to 1960 +29.5% +38.9%, 


High 
school Total 
U.S. Calif. U.S. Calif. 
86,900 4,629 115,500 7,866 
—16.0% — 0.7% — 75% + 13.6% 
—15.8 —15.4 — 7.2 = 67 
—12.2 —29.0 — 7.8 —19.7 
— 9.4 +21.1 — 62 + 16 
+ 16 +169 + 19 +21.6 
+143 > Hs +11.6 0.1 
+14.6 +10.7 +11.8 +13.4 
+ 6.2 + 9.0 + 49 7.1 
+ 3.6 + 2.9 + 44 + 68 
+12.6 — 5.0 + 83 0.1 
—42.8%, —15.6% —24.3% + 6.3% 
+61.9% +19.6% +47.9%, + 29.9% 
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pointed ward the elementary school class- 
room si: idily increased. But 1955 marked 
a turn. Since that time the trend has 
been toward a greater proportion of the 
new teachers to be prepared for high 
school teaching, and that trend is most 
pronounced right now. Look at these 
facts: The Class of 1960 produced 80,500 
prospective new high school teachers, 
up 12.4 per cent from the 71,500 a year 
earlier, but prospective new elementary 
school teachers in 1960 numbered only 
48,800, an increase of only 2.1 per cent 
over the 47,800 last year. 

The current ratio (8 to 5) is exactly 
the reverse of the need. The table on 
page 20 shows the record for the past 
ten years. 

A review of the nationwide situation 
during the past decade brings out the 
sober fact that numbers alone will not 
solve the teacher shortage. We must 
seek a better distribution of the annual 
crop of new prospective teachers among 
the grade levels and teaching fields ac- 
cording to the needs of the schools. 
























California Trend More Favorable 






Estimates of California’s needs for 
teachers during the next ten years show 
an average ratio of six elementary teach- 
ers (K-6) to five secondary teachers 
(7-14). This represents a marked change 











for California’s 








“es conducts the largest 
program of trade and industrial ed- 
ucation in the nation. Full-time and 
part-time students are enrolled in more 
than 50 different courses which are re- 
lated directly to the needs of entry oc- 
cupations in the various trades and in- 
dustries. Approximately 75 per cent of 
thes courses are to be found in the 
junior colleges. The California program 
of trade and industrial education is well 
knowii throughout the United States for 
the quality of its product. Educators 
fron, other states, and from other coun- 
tes. study the California pattern for 













'’. Barnett is president of the Califor- 


nis dustrial Education Association, a 
Cl .: affiliate. 
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Teacher Education 


in need over the previous decade in 
which the average need ratio ap- 
proached two to one. In comparison, 
California teacher education institu- 
tions have been preparing teachers in 
almost the exact six to five ratio at which 
need is estimated. 

Fewer than five per cent of Califor- 
nia’s 150,000 certificated personnel hold 
less than a bachelor’s degree. Since 1953 
there has been a steady decrease in 
the proportion of elementary teachers 
serving on substandard credentials, 
from 15.5 per cent to 11.1 per cent in 
1959-60. In contrast, a reverse trend is 
noted at the secondary level in which 
substandard certification has increased 
steadily from 1.8 per cent to 5.8 per cent 
over the same period. It is likely that the 
increase in the number of men entering 
and mature women re-entering the ele- 
mentary field has contributed to a de- 
crease in turnover at that level. At the 
same time the secondary level, already 
surrounded by swelling enrollments, 
has been plagued by a persistent turn- 
over and an equally persistent loss from 
each year’s prospective new secondary 
teachers. Inequitable distribution of 
new secondary teachers in relation to 
subject field demands has been and 
probably will continue to be an addi- 
tional complicating factor. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 


ideas to improve their own programs. 
One of the principal reasons for Califor- 
nia’s leadership and success in trade and 
industrial education is to be found in 
the quality of the teacher education pro- 
gram. 

When the Smith-Hughes Act was 
passed in 1917, the California State De- 
partment of Education and the Regents 
of the University of California entered 
into a cooperative agreement concern- 
ing the training of teachers of trade and 
industrial subjects. It was the opinion of 
Commissioner Edwin R. Snyder of the 
State Department of Education, and 
Dean Alexis Lange of the University, 
that such a cooperative agreement 
would in the long run produce the best 
instructors for the trade and industrial 





Every Teacher a Counselor 


The problem is twofold: First is the 
need for a far greater proportion of the 
total new supply to be prepared for ele- 
mentary school teaching; second is the 
need to distribute the new high school 
supply among the teaching fields ac- 
cording to the prospective opportunities 
for new teachers. 

How can this be done? The answer, of 
course, is that it cannot be fully accom- 
plished. We cannot and do not want to 
direct the occupational choices of our 
youth. But we can place the facts before 
them. We can see that these facts are 
understood and interpreted in terms of 
conditions in the state where the pros- 
pective new teacher expects to seek 
employment. 

We can make sure that the student 
deciding upon a program of study—the 
high school junior or senior as well as 
the college freshman or sophomore— 
realizes the importance of this decision. 
But this cannot be done by the school 
counselor or the college dean of stu- 
dents alone. The teacher—every teacher 
—must not only have the facts but must 
also be alert to the opportunities to dis- 
cuss them with students. ae 








By E. T. Barnett 


shops and classrooms of California’s 
schools. Subsequently the University 
created a Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, as an administrative unit of the 
University, which would be concerned 
in part with the operational details of 
the cooperative agreement with the 
State Department of Education. 

The teaching credential for teachers 
of trade and industrial education sub- 
jects requires that the teacher candidate 
complete a program of 28 units of pro- 
fessional education courses. Special 
courses for this purpose are offered by 
the Division of Vocational Education 
through the summer sessions of the 
Schools of Education of the University 
of California, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

Instructors of the summer sessions are 
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carefully chosen from the faculties of 
teacher education institutions, the facul- 
ties of institutions offering trade and in- 
dustrial education programs, and the 
staffs of state, county, and city educa- 
tional units; also instructors from other 
states are frequently invited to serve on 
summer session staffs. Each person so 
selected is a specialist in the area he is 
to teach. The program of teacher edu- 
cation involves much more than merely 
completing successfully the summer ses- 
sion courses. Back of the formal course 
work is a framework of deep concern 
and interest in the teacher and his ad- 
justment to his teaching position. This 
interest is manifest in personal confer- 
ences with the teacher in his own 
teaching environment and with admin- 
istrators in charge of his actual teaching 
program. 

It has long been a principle of the 
teacher education program that its real 
mission is to inspire, motivate, and en- 
courage new teachers over a long period 
of time so that they might continue to 
grow professionally. Completion of the 
basic 28 units of professional education, 
required for the full-time credential, 
does not terminate the professional serv- 
ice available to teachers. In a sense each 
teacher receives a “rain check” for ad- 
ditional assistance from the teacher edu- 
cation program at any time throughout 
his professional career. More than 85 
per cent of the beginning teachers ulti- 
mately complete the requirements for 
additional degrees and credentials. 
Teachers feel free to utilize the advisory 
services of the teacher education pro- 
gram. A significant number of trade and 
industrial education personnel are in- 
volved in doctoral and post-doctoral re- 
search. 


Another interesting fact about Cali- 
fornia’s trade and industrial teachers is 
their high degree of competency in the 
subjects they teach. In spite of the fact 
that each candidate presents evidence 
of seven years or more of actual employ- 
ment in the occupational area (he must 
have lived the subject he is to teach), he 
is required by credential regulations to 
complete successfully both written and 
performance examinations in the oc- 
cupational area to be taught. Such ex- 
aminations are highly selective and 
identify superior craftsmanship 

The Vocational Class A credential in 
trade and industrial education is the 
only credential in the entire credential 
structure which requires that the candi- 
date prove his subject matter compe- 
tency by special examination. In addi- 
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tion to the subject matter examinations, 
teacher candidates complete a battery 
of other examinations similar to those 
commonly used in teacher selection. It 
has been the experience of educators in- 
volved in this program that requiring a 
combination of successful industrial ex- 
perience and professional preparation is 
the only way to assure the caliber of in- 
struction fitted to California’s high 
standards. 

The industrial education program is 
an operation “around the clock and 
throughout the year’—no program is too 
small or too far away. School adminis- 
trators throughout the state have special 
consulting services available in teacher 
education upon request — and without 
cost. 

An advisory committee of school ad- 
ministrators, State Department of Edu- 
cation personnel, and representatives 
of the University and the State Colleges 
meet occasionally to review progress 
made and to provide professional advice 
concerning the trade and industrial 
teacher education program. This advi- 
sory committee, as well as the annual 
conference on industrial education 
called by the State Department of Edu- 


cation Bureau of Industrial Ec: ation, 
concerns itself with a constant «-valya. 
tion of the teacher education program, 
The Division of Vocational Education 
conducts frequent evaluations of the 
program of teacher education. J jexibj]. 
ity in the teacher education program 
makes it possible to adjust quick|y to the 
changing requirements for teachers in 
the expanding technology in the public 
schools. 

The California Industrial Education 
Association (a CTA affiliate) is the par. 
ent professional body in California rep. 
resenting teacher education in trade and 
industrial education. The Association is 
well aware of the high quality of the 
teacher education program; it is also 
aware that teachers so trained are the 
equal of the best of teachers trained in 
other programs for other subject matter 
areas. Possession of the Vocational Class 
A Credential in trade and industrial ed- 
ucation means that the teacher has had 
the finest of professional training and is 
adequately prepared to join his col- 
leagues in the total job of providing edu- 
cation for the youth and adults of Cali- 
fornia. 


REMEDIAL ENGLISH 


--in California’s State Colleges 
and major universities 


By Martha Cox, John W. Canario, 
and James R. Cypher 


N EVER-INCREASING number of 
students entering freshman classes 
of California colleges and universities 
are deficient in the basic skills of read- 
ing, writing, and mathematics, as re- 
vealed by their scores on placement ex- 
aminations. 
Burdened with the task of providing 
sub-college level instruction to students 
with language deficiencies, California 


As indicated in the text, the three au- 
thors are instructors in the English De- 
partment at San Jose State College. The 
results of their nationwide study of reme- 
dial English programs will be eee 
soon in the Journal of the Conference of 
College Composition and Communica- 
tion. 


state colleges are searching for new 
ways to increase the efficiency of pres- 
ent remedial English programs. 

The Department of English at San 
Jose State College, alarmed about the 
increase in the number of sub-freshman 
composition classes (fifty sections are 
scheduled for the fall semester, 1960), 
named three faculty members, the av- 
thors of this article, to administer the 
San Jose State College Remedial Eng: 
lish Study, an examination and evalua- 
tion of remedial English programs at 
major state universities and colleges 
throughout the United States. 

A tabulation of answers to question- 
naires sent to California state colleges 
and major universities reveals a lack 0 
standardization in remedial English in- 
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struction. Of the 17 respondents, four in- 
dicate:| no placement examination is re- 
quired but 13 do require it. On the other 
hand. seven require a placement essay 
and ten do not. Only five of the 17 al- 
lowed student credit for the remedial 
work. 

A wide variety of placement examina- 
tions is used to channel entering stu- 
dents into the appropriate level of 
composition instruction. Three of the 
major universities administer a locally- 
constructed placement examination, 
while the fourth university uses the Co- 
operative English Test. Of the nine state 
colleges which use placement examina- 
tions, five administer forms of the 
Cooperative English Test; two colleges 
use the new ACT exam; one uses the 
Purdue Placement Test in English, and 
one uses scores from both the STEP and 
the ACT examinations. 

The variety of placement examina- 
tions now in use suggests there is a need 
for a more standardized placement test- 
ing program in the state colleges. Test- 
ing officers are not yet committed to 
any specific service; both ACT and CET 
(of the Education Testing Service) are 
being studied and compared. 


Several state colleges do not offer in- 
struction in remedial English. State Col- 
lege for Alameda County and Orange 
County State College have no lower- 
division curriculum at present. Deficient 
upper-division students at Orange 
County State are required to enroll in 
a non-credit remedial English course at 
a junior college. The California Mari- 
time Academy requires that all midship- 
men take a six-unit course in college 
English during their first year at the 
academy. 

Students at San Fernando Valley 
State College must attend a writing lab- 
oratory until their writing is brought up 
to college standards. 

Stanford University places those who 
do poorly on the placement examination 
(approximately 14 per.cent) into one of 
a dozen tutorial sections. These tutorial 
sections consist of 12 to 14 deficient 
students and 10 to 13 regular students. 
Deficient students must attend weekly 
half-hour conferences with instructors 
until the weak students are doing C 
WOrK 

Hi nboldt State College indicates 
that it can soon offer remedial English 
as a!) extension course, whereby the 
stud: its will have to pay an extra fee to 
take t. Remedial students at the Uni- 
versi'. of California at Berkeley and at 
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Los Angeles are charged a special fee of 
$35 for the remedial course in addition 
to their regular tuition fees. 

Several state colleges are implement- 
ing experimental programs in order to 
deal more effectively and economically 
with large numbers of remedial English 
students. Fresno State College, for ex- 
ample, holds lecture and writing ses- 
sions twice a week, with 100 students 
in attendance at each of several sec- 
tions. Discussion groups, held to 25 
students, meet once a week. 


At Chico State College some consid- 
eration is being given to the possibility 
of conducting remedial courses by 
closed-circuit television, using one regu- 
lar faculty member for one or two lec- 
ture-demonstrations per week, with 
teaching assistants handling small sec- 
tions the rest of the time and dealing 
with most of the theme correcting. 


In the spring semester of 1961 San 


Jose State expects to instruct by closed- | 


circuit television an experimental sec- 
tion of 200 remedial English students. 
The experiment will follow closely the 
plan under consideration by Chico State 
College. 

A few state colleges are adopting the 
university practice of utilizing graduate 
teaching assistants in their remedial pro- 
grams so that instructors who hold the 
doctorate are left free to teach literature 
and regular freshman composition 
courses. 


Sub-freshman composition courses 
offer students the opportunity to review 
the fundamentals of language and writ- 
ing that they should have mastered dur- 
ing their high school years. As working 
conditions improve for teachers of sec- 
ondary school English, the number of 
entering freshmen who are sorely lack- 
ing in linguistic skills may be expected 
to decrease. 

If every high school district followed 
the policy recommended by Dr. James 
B. Conant in his recent study of Amer- 
ica’s high schools, namely that an Eng- 
lish teacher’s daily teaching load be de- 
creased to four class periods, with a 
maximum of 100 students, perhaps Cali- 
fornia’s institutions of higher learning 
could soon eliminate or greatly decrease 
their expensive remedial programs. At 
any rate, much state money, as well as 
time and effort on the part of students 
and faculty, is now being expended in 
an attempt to teach sub-college material 
to high school graduates after they have 
been permitted to enter California col- 
leges and universities. a 


Out-of-State 


Service Credit 


under California 
State Teachers’ 


Retirement 


System 


By Ralph R. Nelson 


HE CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
Association has long been consid- 
ering the problem of crediting under the 
State Teachers’ Retirement System, out- 
of-State service rendered by persons 
who now are, but were not on June 30, 
1944, members of the System. This in- 
creasingly important problem resulted 
from revisions in the retirement law in 
1944, which among other changes, con- 
tinued the credit of out-of-State service 
to persons who were active or retired 
members of the System on June 30, 1944, 
but eliminated credit of that service to 
persons becoming members thereafter. 
The one exception to this statement re- 
lates to teachers of the deaf or blind 
pupils, but it is limited in application. 
In 1958, the Association for Retirement 
System credit for out-of-State service 
was formed among teachers in Califor- 
nia who had rendered such service, but 
were not credited with it, because they 
were not members on June 30, 1944. 


After long consideration, the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association approved, for 
study purposes, the following basic pro- 
visions under which out-of-State service 
credit would be granted to persons not 
already receiving such credit: 

1. Credit service rendered outside of 
the State of California, which does 


Mr. Nelson is former actuary of the 
California State Teachers’ Retirement 
System and is consultant to the CT A com- 
mittee on retirement. 
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not already qualify for credit, equal 
to credited service rendered in the 
State, not to exceed ten years, and to 
be credited in reverse order to that 
in which it was rendered, the most 
recent service being credited first. 

Adjust upon their requests, allow- 
ances of persons already retired, to 
include service credited under pre- 
ceding (1), effective on the first of the 
month, after receipt of the requests. 


bo 


3. Require contributions on account of 
the out-of-State service, equal to 
what would have been required if 
the service had been rendered in the 
State, based, (1) with respect to the 
Retirement Annuity Fund, for serv- 
ice after June 30, 1944, on the salary 
earned in such service, but not less 
than the minimum salary then pro- 
vided in California, or more than the 
maximum salary subject to the Sys- 
tem, and on the first California mem- 
ber contribution rate applicable, and 
(2) with respect to the Permanent 
Fund, for all service, on the fixed 
amounts per year of such service, all 
improved at 5% simple interest from 
the July 1 next following the render- 
ing of the service, to date of payment. 

4. Apply foregoing items (1) and (3) 
automatically, that is, without mem- 
bers’ options. 

It was realized that an actuarial val- 
uation to determine the cost of such 
changes in the retirement law, would be 
necessary as a condition for their further 
consideration. Accordingly, CTA exe- 
cuted a Trust Indenture in September, 
1959, under which $28,000 was trans- 
ferred to the State of California, from 
funds provided by ARCOSS for the pur- 
pose of gathering from all members of 
the System full information required 
for a valuation of the out-of-State serv- 
ice credit. In April, 1960, a contract 
with a consulting actuarial firm was exe- 
cuted, under which the necessary ac- 
tuarial calculations to determine the 
cost would be made as of June 30, 1961, 
and on the basis of information gathered 
by the State Teachers’ Retirement Of- 
fice. The fee of the actuarial firm also 
was payable from funds provided by 
ARCOSS. 

Questionnaires upon which members 
of the Retirement System, regardless of 
whether they had out-of-State service, 
were to list their out-of-State service 
generally, were distributed in January, 
1960, and were completed and returned 
in the following February. Of the 147,- 
500 questionnaires distributed to active 
members on duty, 140,316 were re- 
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turned completed, leaving 7,184 mem- 
bers who did not complete the ques- 
tionnaires. Of the total number of 
questionnaires returned, and with an 
estimated number of members who did 
not file, but nevertheless normally 
would have such service, 45,408 active 
teachers were included in the valuation 
as having uncredited out-of-State serv- 
ice. Also, 390 retired members likewise 
had such service, and altogether 45,798 
members were included in the valua- 
tion. The information gathered was test 
checked by the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Office, and the valuation with re- 
spect to retired persons was made 
there. Only teachers on duty in January 
and February, 1960 and the 390 retired 
teachers whose allowances would be 
adjusted, were included in the valua- 
tion. The valuation did not include fu- 
ture entrants into membership in the 
System, nor did it include members at 
the dates in January and February, but 
then not on duty, since these two 
groups were inaccessible for data pur- 
poses. 

The actuarial valuation to determine 
the contributions which would be re- 
quired of active and retired members, 
and the liability that would be assumed 
by the State, if the retirement law were 
amended to give credit for out-of-State 
service as contemplated, was completed 
in September, 1960. The valuation was 
made under the general supervision of 
the actuary of STRS and consequently 
its results should be acceptable for State 
purposes. The valuation report was re- 
ceived by CTA and ARCOSS leaders in 
the last week of September. It was con- 
sidered by the Board of ARCOSS on 
Friday evening, September 30; by the 
Subcommittee of the Association’s Re- 
tirement Committee, on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 1; and finally by the Retirement 
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Committee itself, on Sunday, Oc’ ber 2. 
The result of the Subcommitt:.’s and 
the Retirement Committee’s m. ctings, 
was reference of the problem oi credit. 
ing out-of-State service under '/\e Re. 
tirement System to the Association’s 
Sections over the State. Copies of the 
actuarial report have been furnished to 
CTA Council members, both State and 
Section. 

The average of the increases in the 
individual allowances of the 390 retired 
members previously referred to, would 
be $57.82 per month, and the total an- 
nual increase in the allowances of the 
390 persons would be $270,585. As 
stated in a later paragraph, this amount 
would be the contribution required of 
the State for the first year under the 
contemplated amendments if adopted. 


Total contributions to the Retirement 
System which would be required, with 
interest through June 30, 1961, of the 
45,798 active and retired members hav- 
ing out-of-State service not yet credited, 
would be $29,290,421. Not all of this 
amount, however, would be applied at 
retirement, because $5,551,836 of the 
total which was contributed by mem- 
bers who resign or die before qualifica- 
tion for service retirement, would be 
paid either to them or their benef- 
ciaries. Only the balance of the total, 
namely, $23,738,585 which was contrib- 
uted by members who remain until 
retirement, would be applied on the lia- 
bility for retirement allowances based 
on the out-of-State service. 


The gross total present value, that is 
the gross liability assumed by the State 
before application of members’ contri- 
butions, of out-of-State service retire- 
ment allowances to be granted to the 
45,798 persons, is $233,980,542 on ac- 
count of 45,308 active members on duty 
in January and February, 1960, plus 
$3,233,281 on account of 390 retired per- 
sons, or a gross total present value of 
$237,213,823. The $23,738,585 stated in 
the preceding paragraph as contribu- 
tions and interest due from members 
who have or will retire or die after 
qualification for service retirement, 
would be applied on this gross amount, 
leaving a net present value, that is lia- 
bility to be assumed by the State, of 
$213,475,238. 

This liability possibly can be better 
understood from a statement of the 
equivalent annual contribution which 
would be required of the State. if the 
net out-of-State liability of $213,475.238, 
were funded by equal annual i»stall- 
ments paid for a stated number 0: ‘eat’. 
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This 1 stallment for each of twenty 
years ould be $14,682,588; the install- 
ment for each of thirty years would be 
$1],246.243; and the installment for 
each ot forty years would be $9,612,350. 
These installments are stated only for 
comparison. They are analogous to an- 
nual puyments into a sinking fund under 
a priva ate enterprise, to pay a debt fall- 

ing due in the future. 

The retirement law, however, does 
not require contributions to be made in 
equal annual installments which com- 
monly would place the publicly sup- 
porte d portion of the retirement cost on 
a reserve basis. Under the retirement 
law, only the member supported portion 
of the cost is on a reserve basis, while 
the districts, other employers, and the 
State are required to pay the balance 
each year of the benefits falling due 
each year under the System. The State 
indeed guarantees the balance after 
crediting the employer and district con- 
tributions and deducting the portion of 
the benefit provided by contributions of 
the persons who are receiving the bene- 
fits. 

Actually, the State would be required 
to contribute for the first year, the pre- 
viously quoted $270,585 by which the 
annual allowances being paid to retired 
persons who would receive out-of-State 
service credit, are increased. The annual 
amount required by the State would 
gradually increase as persons retire or 
die after qualification for service retire- 
ment, and are placed on the retirement 
allowance roll, and as persons die and 
are removed from that roll, until a max- 
imum is reached, after which the 
amount required would gradually de- 
crease, until finally no more payments 
would be made when the members hav- 
ing received credit for that service and 
their beneficiaries are no longer alive, 
disregarding future entrants, as already 
stated. 

Present value as used here means the 
amount which, if improved with inter- 
est at the assumed rate of 3%4%, from 
July 1, 1961, will pay the allowances as 
they fall due, after taking into account 
that some of the members now in serv- 
ice will resign or die before qualification 
for retirement, and so will not all re- 
main to receive retirement allowances. 
Regurdless of how the obligation repre- 
sent! by that present value is met by 
the State, it measures the cost of the 
Proposed additional benefits to be 
granted on out-of-State service not now 
crecited, to active members on duty 
duri ‘ January and February, 1969, 
anc ‘9 the 390 retired members. we 
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ss MONTEREY sails June 18 from 
San Francisco, June 19 from Los 
Angeles. Due to the popularity of 
the first South Seas Study Ne 
Cruise, Matson 
and the C.T.A. 
are repeating this 
study venture in 


1961. On this six-week 
voyage you'll visit Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Australia, 
Fiji, Pago Pago and Ha- 


waii. Study courses sponsored by C.T. A. and the University 
of Southern California are tailored to your special needs — 
they're yours to choose at approximately $20 per unit. Due 
mr=° to an Internal Revenue Department ruling, 

“ Study Cruise peetaiganise may now be able 
to deduct 50% of total expenses. & Your fare starts as low as 
$1125 (private bath, of course); it includes Matson’s bright 
curriculum of fun, entertainment and rest . - Cistinguuened 
cuisine, between-meal treats, ’round-the- hi car, 
clock service—you don’t have to lift a finger int ti 
except to reach for a book! & Your ship, the ultramodern 
MONTEREY, is all first-class, completely air-conditioned, gyro- 
fin-stabilized for s-m-o-o-t-h sailing in luxury all the way 
. she’s also your comfortable hotel in each Paradise Port. 


ENROLL NOW and be sure of space. Last year’s study 
cruise attracted 180 teachers—more than half the fbudon 4 
passenger list. Use the coupon for full information. Mia 
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How at is the world? 


oo * 
o Professional questions answered by 


” x 

, -#°B/P Supplementary Readers HARRY A. FOSDICK 
help them develop reading CTA Public Relations Executive 
skills as they explore the whole, 
wide world .. . from the life of 
the popular Buttons family 
to the exciting exploits of 
Cowboy Sam and Dan Frontier. 
These high interest readers 
support your basic program, help 
you achieve important objectives. 
Over 100 titles, for 
grades 1 through 8, comprise a 
wonderful world of reading. 





Offer of Employment 

QO. I was notified by a superintendent 
that he would employ me for the follow- 
ing year, and was mailed an employment 
acceptance form to sign. I signed and re- 
turned the form, and the personnel officer 
wrote that the district was “very happy 
that you have accepted our offer of em- 
ployment.” Didn't I have an enforceable 
contract? The district later decreased its 
number of new employees and notified me 
that the offer was withdrawn, causing me 
great inconvenience as well as embarrass- 


Sead today for catalog an@- classification chart 
’ ment. 


g Benefic Press 


Ans. It’s impossible to answer this 
question definitely without knowing the 
nature of the form you signed. If the 


1900 N. Narragansett Ave., Chicago 39, Illinoi 
Publishing Division of Beckley-Cardy 


to HAWAII 


e two weeks of sun and fun on 
the beach at Waikiki with accom- 
modations at glamorous new Reef 
Towers . . . sun-bathing, sports, 
relaxation. 


© comprehensive sightseeing pro- 
gram... Pearl Harbor, Mt. Tan- 
talus, pineapple and sugar plan- 
tations, University, residential 
areas, spectacular beaches. 


e social highlights: Christmas 
dinner by the sea, Polynesian 
feast at a native luau, south seas 
entertainment, Christmas Eve Din- 
ner-dance at world-famous Royal 
Hawaiian, dinner and show at 
Hawaiian Village. 


e two-day visit to the lush Garden 
Isle of Kauai . . . luxurious Kauai 
Surf resort . . . Fern Grotto and 
Waimea Canyon. 


December 17-29 
13 days $496 


(includes air fare from west coast) 


price includes tourist class jet flights 
from the West Coast, first class hotel 
accommodations, complete program 
of sightseeing and social activities, 
all necessary tour services. 


Howard Tours CHRISTMAS VACATIONS 


to MEXICO 


¢ fully escorted tour especially 
designed to give teachers, stu- 
dents, and professional people an 
over-all picture of the real Mexico. 


¢ itinerary includes Mexico City, 
Acapulco, Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, 
Morelia, Guanajuato, San Miguel 
Allende, Toluca, Cuernavaca, 
Taxco. 


¢ features famed Christmas “‘pos- 
adas” . . . areas of historical, 


archaeological, political import. . 


native handicraft workshops... 
Mexican art and folklore. 


e festive social program with 
Christmas in Mexico City, gala 
New Years in Acapulco, cruises, 
cliff divers, swimming, bullfights. 


December 17-January 2 
17 days $299 


(air fare additional) 


price includes first class hotels, 
three meals daily except Mexico City, 
full program of social events and 
sightseeing, bi-lingual guides, all 
necessary tour services. Air fares 
available upon request. 


HOWARD TOURS, INC., 578 GRAND AVE., OAKLAND 10, CALIF. 








board had taken action approving the 
offer of employment, you had an en- 
forceable contract. If not, the offer and 
your acceptance required board action 
before it could be considered a firm con- 
tract. 

Unfortunately, several teachers have 
learned to their regret that no offer of 
employment can be a firm commitment 
unless the board has formaily acted 
upon the appointment. The Education 
Code confers on the board the sole au- 
thority to enter into employment con- 
tracts for the district, and this authority 
cannot be delegated. Some teachers 
have been employed by superintend- 
ents, moved to the new community, and 
in a few instances actually served on 
the job for a few days, only to have the 
offer withdrawn. The teacher is defense- 
less under these circumstances. 


Committee Work 


Q. One of the arguments being ad- 
vanced in our area for tenure has been 
the need to get permanent teachers on 
the principal committees. Yet the) have 
named from above a couple of inexpert 
enced teachers for these committecs. Are 
they required to serve? How far should 
this go? Previously, it had been a polic) 
at our school for teachers to select and 
choose between themselves concerning 
committee work. Shouldn't the teachers 
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fight for this prerogative of choosing 
their ov committee work between them- 
selves? 

Ans. You haven't specified whether 
you are referring to association commit- 
tees or district administrative commit- 
tees. There’s a vast difference in respect 
to teachers’ rights. 

If the “they .. . from above” to whom 
you refer is the administration, and if 
the committee assignments involve ac- 
tual district duties, such as curriculum 
planning or other district functions, then 
the appointment process is legal and 
ethical, even though designation of vol- 
unteers might be more democratic or 
productive. 

However, if the committees deal with 
social activities or association business, 
then the administration has no jurisdic- 
tion. How the leaders appoint commit- 
tees is for local determination, but we 
would assume that the appointee would 
consent to serve before he is considered 
a committee member. 


It’s true that CTA leaders advocate 
appointment of permanent or long-time 
employees to key committee responsi- 
bilities. This encourages democratic 
processes and protects the administra- 
tion as well as the teachers. A proba- 
tionary teacher on a committee which 
becomes engaged in some controversy 
or friction might be unsatisfactory for 
other reasons, but it would always ap- 
pear that he was being dismissed as 
retaliation for his views or activities on 
the committee. And in a few places, this 
still could happen. 


This isn’t the strongest argument for 


tenure in small districts, but it is a fac- 
tor worth considering. 


Courses for Credit 


Q. 1 know you leave many decisions up 
to individual school districts, but 1 hope 
you'll express CT A’s feelings and ethics 
on this matter. Our district evaluation 
committee has denied me two units of 
credit toward placement on the salary 
schedule for a course I took called "'Phi- 
losophy of Religion” —a meatier class you 
could:'t hope to find! Had I taken this 
as an undergraduate, the college and state 
would have granted credit toward an AB, 
50 in essence this committee is denying 
the value of courses acceptable for a de- 
gree. lf a course makes the teacher hap- 
pier, more mature in her thinking, then 
| think it would make her happier and 
more effective in the classroom, hence 
worthy of credit. 

Ans. Of course, it’s the State law, not 
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the CTA or myself, which leaves these 
decisions to the individual districts. 
However, we also feel that rigid policy 
pronounced by the CTA on what is right 
or wrong in professional growth re- 
quirements would be too inflexible to 
meet the varied conditions we find in 
California school districts. What could 
be appropriate in your community, with 
two outstanding colleges easily acces- 
sible, would not fit conditions in remote 
desert or mountain districts. 


We believe that the teachers, admin- 
istration and board of the district should 
develop the guides under which salary 
credit would be granted, but that these 
rules should be clear and that the deci- 
sions should precede the teacher’s ac- 
tual course work. 


Your rationale for acknowledging the 
course in philosophy of religion might 
be defended, yet the same reasoning has 
been used to justify many of the semi- 
recreational courses which led to much 
ridicule directed at the whole concept 
of credits for salary increments. 


A committee might advocate a broad, 
liberal arts education for all teachers, 
and then recognize graduate courses 
taken to fill in some of the blank spots 
in the teacher’s undergraduate educa- 
tion. I can conceive that this might be 
more productive than courses which 
merely lead toward new credentials and 
take the teacher out of the classroom 
into supervision or administration. 


This must be a local decision, how- 
ever. If you feel that the present district 
policy is too narrow in its philosophy, I 
hope you'll be able to win consideration 
of a more liberal viewpoint. 


Salary Classification 


Q. In our district, those of us with Gen- 
eral Elementary certificates earned when 
only three years of college were required 
are now classified with the provisional 
teachers on the lowest column of our sal- 
ary schedule. T his seems an unfair penalty 
for having obtained our certificates some 
years ago, both in current salary and in 
retirement benefit calculations. Have we 
any legal rights to protest this salary clas- 
sification and discrimination? 


Ans. I can understand your concern 
regarding salary classifications, espe- 
cially in view of their effect on retire- 
ment benefits. 

There is nothing in the Education 
Code to prevent your governing board 
from demanding an AB degree for the 
higher classification. Yours is not the 

Turn to page 30 
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HAWAII—6 weeks for Summer Session. 
Round-trip air, room with kitchenette, trans- 
fers, luau and island tour—$595. 

FAR EAST—60 days by ship to Hong Kong, 
Manila, air to Tokyo and 19 days in Japan, 
plus steamer home. Conducted—$1495. 
EUROPE—Several tours from $1098. One 
via Panama Canal in new S.S. ORIANA 
visiting Jamaica and Bermuda—$1495. 
CARIB CIRCLE—3 weeks from S. F. July 2 
and L. A. July 3 to Panama, Jamaica and 
Bermuda via steamer. Fly home—$695. 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO 


SAVE 15% 


OF YOUR TEXTBOOK 
APPROPRIATION 


EVERY 
YEAR? 


Tests made in schools all over 
the country PROVE one startling 
point! By CONSISTENTLY using 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS you can 
extend the life of your textbooks 


up to three years. 


Get the HOLDEN Habit— 
It Pays! 


Holden 
Patent Book 
Cover Co., Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. 





You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 


Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,— you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(667% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


Mr. GrorGE Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name aaigmia 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 
Phone 


Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. I., N.Y. 


CERTIFICATION 


as an Instrumentality 


By L. D. Haskew 


HE RIGHT TO WORK is one of 

man’s most precious liberties. Limi- 
tation of that liberty is to be undertaken 
only with fear and trembling. The right 
to employ and to discharge is likewise an 
integral component of the fabrics of free 
enterprise and individual autonomy. To 
invade that right is to shoulder serious 
responsibilities. The right to design and 
execute educational programs is a precious 
possession of the individual college or 
university, inextricably bound up with 
the maintenance of institutional dignity 
and integrity. To apply external controls 
to how the college must design its cur- 
ricula is to disturb the roots of freedom 
which feed higher education. 


Justifications 

Legal certification of school employ- 
ees by state government, therefore, de- 
mands justification. The first justification 
is public self-protection. Legal certifica- 
tion had its origin in a desire to afford 
protection against the unfit. 

The second justification is to be found 
in that very dangerous but very inspir- 
ing phrase, “to promote the common 
welfare.” Legal sanctions are deemed 
necessary, always within highly contro- 
versial limits, to assure what the ma- 
jority deems to be progress. 

The ¢hird justification is frankly prag- 
matic. It has been discovered, folk wis- 
dom says, that individual human nature 
cannot be trusted completely—at least 
not yet. Therefore, this argument runs, 
there must be state-level, universal reg- 
ulations, criteria, standards, and sanc- 
tions. 

The fourth fundamental justification 
is typically American. It is that stand- 


Dr. Haskew is dean of the college of 
education, University of Texas, Austin. 
This paper is an abstract of the keynote 
address presented before the 15th Annual 
National Conference of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, held at San Diego 
State College, June 21-24. 


ardization usually improves over-all 
quality, that human freedom finds its 
best expression in some orderly struc. 
ture. 

But each of these four doctrines is as 
dangerous as it is beneficent. The gospel 
of protection is the sire of the police 
state as well as of quarantine laws, 
“The common welfare” has been the 
battle cry of bigots and dictators and just 
plain mistaken people as often as it has 
been the watchword for great states- 
men. Standardization can become a god 
as readily as it can become a servant, a 
producer of mediocrity as effectively as 
a producer of excellence. May I say as 
emphatically as I know how, these justi- 
fications give life to certification, but 
they do not give it license. 


Used as a Tool 

Once alive, legal certification of 
school employees by state government 
became an instrumentality, a tool. It has 
produced effects which are little short of 
marvelous, and it has failed to produce 
other much-desired results. The impor- 
tant point is that certification is nota 
self-directing organism but an instru- 
mentality. That is, the two important as- 
pects of certification are its character as 
a tool and the uses to which it is put. 

Much of the character of certification 
stems from the uses to which it has al- 
ready been put. It should be worth- 
while to examine just a few of those 
uses. 

Although certification is ordinarily 
known as “that instrument which makes 
you take some courses in education be- 
fore you can teach,” its chief utility has 
been in raising the level of general col- 
lege preparation and in strengthening 
the possession of subject-matter special- 
ization by those who enter upon teach- 
ing as a vocation. 

Certification has not yet been devel- 
oped into a very effective instrument for 
improving general education and spe- 
cialized preparation, however. Until 
quite recently, such attempts hav taken 
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the form of specifying course titles, se- 
mester hours, distributions of fields, and 
so forth, upon a college transcript which 
was to be evaluated, by a state depart- 
ment official. With the development of 
the approved-program modification of 
the certification tool within recent years, 
however, there have come encouraging 
evidences that we may now have an 
instrumentality which can make a much 
better attack on the matter of substance. 


A second persistent use has been that 
of establishing identifiable and _ tradi- 
tional minimal criteria for employment. 
The teacher of today has at least gone 
through some motions of getting ready 
for his job, or else he is not hired. One 
school of thought contends that this 
holds true because shrewd and ruthless 
special interests, namely, you and me, 
have foisted an artificial union-card deal 
upon an unsuspecting public. I prefer to 
think, for obvious reasons, that the prod- 
uct sells because it has more merit than 
any other, and fewer demerits than mer- 
its. Whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains that certification has been used to 
establish quite universally a criterion for 
exclusion from the opportunity to teach. 
What an awesome responsibility! 

The third use I shall name is a direct 
offshoot of success with the preceding 
one. To be blunt, certification has been 
used to force specialization on would-be 
specialists. It has been used to distin- 
guish kindergarten teachers from first- 
grade teachers, principals from superin- 
tendents, counselors from classroom 
teachers, and so on and on. Such usage 
has become so common that it is almost 
automatic; specialists consider it the 
only route to get themselves recognized; 
colleges consider it the normal means to 
secure patronage for a special curric- 
ulum. Lamentably, I am not able to say 
that certification has been used to force 
competence upon specialists. But it is 
used to force specializations within 
which, at least conceivably, competence 
could arise. 


Certification has been used to influ- 
ence the structure of collegiate pro- 
grams. Probably no other one thing has 
had as much influence upon the actual 
collegiate practice of teacher education 
today as have the processes and require- 
ments for teacher certification. More- 
over, collegiate practice has had equally 
as much to do with existing certification 
regulations and practices. It is no acci- 
dent that college students do not say, “I 
am enrolled in teacher education,” but 
instead, “I’m working toward my teach- 
ing certificate.” A few brave and prom- 
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ising departures in the education of 
teachers may have died a-borning be- 
cause certification regulations stood in 
the way. Many, many collegiate patterns 
for teacher education may track relig- 
iously the literal words of certification 
requirements. In both cases, certifica- 
tion is being used as a tool to shape the 
education of teachers. 

Certification’s chief influence upon 
teacher education, however, has not 
arisen from statements of regulations 
and definitions, but from the processes 
employed in arriving at or modifying 
those statements. It has served as the 
catalytic agent to bring about highly 
beneficial communications between the 
firing line—the organized profession— 
and the production line. To it can be 
given much of the credit for the rapidly 
growing conception of teacher educa- 
tion as a joint endeavor of many groups. 

Finally, certification has been used to 
establish the study of education as a 
process and the practice of education as 
an accomplishment as essential com- 
ponents of being prepared to teach. Ed- 
ucation (with a capital E) is supposed 
to make an essential contribution to the 


WLP ee 


certified teacher. Its quality and appro- 
priateness should be discussed at great 
length, but time forbids more than this 
summary statement of one man’s opin- 
ion: The discipline of Education, with 
all its faults, is so well established and 
valuable today that it could get along 
without certification much better than 
certification can get along without 


Education. 
Morals Drawn 


The two important aspects, then, of 
certification are its character as a tool 
and its use as an instrumentality. Some 
morals may be drawn from the past use 
of teacher certification in this country. 
Please forgive the apparent authoritar- 
ianism; I intend to be challenging but 


must be terse. 


1. Certification is a mass instrument, 
not a precision tool. It deals most suc- 
cessfully with total populations, total 
configurations, total levels. Success goes 
down in direct proportion to its attempt 
to deal with individuals, with specifics, 


with exceptions. 


2. Certification is kept vital and con- 
structive by the spirit, not the letter, of 
the law. Therefore, those procedures 
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which rely as much as possible upon the 
cultivation of spirit are most likely to 
succeed; those which add jots and tittles 
to the law are most likely to fail. 


3. Certification regulations and their 
enforcement are always the results of 
political decisions, of attempted recon- 
ciliations of irreconcilables. The other 
side is not always crazy or antediluvian. 
The search for what will work may be as 
important as the contention for what 
you know is the only answer. 


4. The processes by which certifica- 
tion is formulated and by which its pro- 
cedures are carried forward are more 
important in bringing about actual im- 
provements than the regulations and 
procedures themselves. At its best, cer- 
tification is a vehicle rather than a road 
map. 

5. Certification is a weak tool when 
used alone and when used for purposes 
for which it is unsuited. Certification is 
at its best when it is an integral part of 
a trilogy composed of the accreditation 
of institutions for teacher education, 
teacher education itself, and certifica- 
tion. 

6. Certification is a weak reed with 
which to prop up incompetent or indif- 
ferent employers. In the long run, a cer- 
tificate can never substitute for con- 
structive and intelligent persbnnel poli- 
cies at the local district level, and we 
would be much better off if we worked 
on those policies rather than upon at- 
tempted substitutes through the force of 
certification. 

7. Certification can never rise in its 
effectiveness much above the under- 
standing of its rationale and intent by 
members of the organized profession, 
by college professors, and by school ad- 
ministrators. Nit-picking criticism is a 
certain guarantee of small-time certifi- 
cation strategy. The profession can do 
itself, but more importantly all of Amer- 
ica, a great service by coming out of the 
last century in its conceptions of and 
participation in constructive employ- 
ment of the certification tool. 

8. The greatest single deterrent to 
satisfactory teacher certification regula- 
tions is the existence of thousands of 
weak, small school districts and espe- 
cially those with weak high schools. To 
keep those schoolhouse doors open, we 
engage in tempering the wind to the 
shorn lamb. As a result, certification can 
seldom be used as a challenge to even 
the mediocre; the story of the certified 
teacher being a competent teacher re- 
mains in the realm of fiction. Thus, much 
of the potential utility of certification as 





a school-improvement device is |-\st and 
much of its chance to be a chal! -iage to 
colleges goes by the board. Ti.‘s is g 
heavy price to pay to keep the nine. 
teenth century alive in the twenticth, 

9. Accreditation is a much better too] 
to use in affecting the content anc qual. 
ity of college programs than is certifica. 
tion. Let’s capitalize the strenuths of 
colleges by putting program-planning 
largely in their hands, rather than writ. 
ing a college catalogue for them with 
certification regulations. 

10. Finally, certification must be a 
tool which comes out in many experi- 
mental models. We might use examina- 
tions to do what we now rely upon se- 
mester hours to do. We might try out a 
dozen other ideas. 

And that leads to the closing note. 
Certification is here to stay, chiefly be- 
cause it has earned its right to stay by 
a performance which has been little 
short of phenomenal. Within five dec- 
ades it has been instrumental in bring- 
ing to the teaching profession the right 
to hold its head up and proclaim itself 
as one of this nation’s top group of per- 
formers. The climb was a tough one, but 
most of us have forgotten that. We take 
the benefits of legal certification by state 
governments as matters of course, and 
find ourselves fretted by the imperfec- 
tions of the servant who has brought us 
thus far. To remove these imperfections 
is our bounden duty, but we must do so 
with keen awareness of our dependence 
upon and our debt to this staunch ve- 
hicle which has served America so well. 


WHAT ID LIKE TO 
KNOW IS... (Cont. from p. 27) 


only district enforcing such a require- 
ment. It is likewise common for districts 
to include “. . . or regular credential” in 
the title of the AB column, or to list “a 
regular credential and 120 units” as an 
alternative to the degree. 

The only recourse open to you is to 
make as forceful a presentation as 
possible for redefinition of the salary 
classifications. The second alternative 
mentioned probably would be easier to 
recruit supporters. Certainly a person 
who earned 90 units for a credential and 
has taught 15 to 25 years should have 
accumulated another 30 units, or be 
close enough that he could complete 
such a requirement rather easily. 

The teacher who hasn’t demonstrated 
that much interest in’ self-improvement 
and professional growth during the 
years of teaching might have difficulty 
in enlisting support from fellow teach- 
ers. - 
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CTA 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is again sponsoring 
an 


Educational 
TRAVEL TOUR TO 


EUROPE 


(INCLUDING SCANDINAVIA) 


start now 
to plan for next summer 


Repeated by popular demand for 
the third time, the 57-day Euro- 
pean tour of 12 countries in- 
cludes the following cities: 
London, Bergen, Oslo, Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Cologne, Heidelberg, Munich, 
St. Wolfgang, Vienna, Venice, 
Florence, Rome, Genoa, Pisa, 
Nice, Geneva, Berne, Paris, Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam. 


Optional Routing Available to 
Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Warsaw, Prague. 


Enjoy these added advantages: 


® participate in a comparative edu- 
cation seminar under the direction 
of the College of the Pacific 

* earn 6 University Credits 

® enjoy an unmatched opportunity 
to study current trends in Euro- 
pean education 


Departs New York June 22, 25 and 28. 
All this at the amazingly low price of 
$1479.00 from New York via jet aircraft. 


P.S.: Don't forget to ask about the new 
CTA (Central Coast Section) SOUTH PA- 
CIFIC and ORIENT Tour. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 
(CENTRAL COAST SECTION) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 


Please send details of your 1961 tour to 
L) Europe 
| South Pacific and The Orient 


| om (am not) interested in University Credit. 


Nar 


@ 


Address 


Nome 
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) BB HEARING 
and @_ 
SEEING 


Television, radio, films— 
power fools for learning 


Z 


U. S. Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick has announced contracts for two 
regional conferences, four surveys and a filmed 
report on the use of new educational media in 
the teaching of mathematics, at an approximate 
cost of $275,000. One of the surveys, covering 
research methods in educational media, will 
be done by U.C.L.A. under direction of Dr. 
Arthur Lumsdaine, Professor of Education. 
Probable cost will be $18,469. 

Some new Title VII publications listed by 
U. S. Dept. of HEW are: 

—New Teaching Aids for the American Class- 
room, a report of the first of a series of four 
symposia on the state of research in instruc- 
tional television and tutorial machines, com- 
pleted by Institute for Communication Re- 
search, Stanford. Limited number of copies 
available from Educational Media Branch, 
HEW. 


—The Feasibility and Role of State and Re- 
gional Networks in Educational Broadcasting, 
proceedings of a conference by NAEB on 
operation, planning and feasibility of live, in- 
terconnected state and regional networks for 
both educational tv and radio. Also available 
from Educational Media Branch, HEW. 


—Television in Education, omnibus bulletin 
on history of ed-tv movement, status of sta- 
tion development and suggestions for enhanc- 
ing teaching-learning experiences through use 
of tv. This carries a price of 65c, should be 
ordered from Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Longmans, Green & Co. has published a 
book on a/v materials entitled Integrated T each- 
ing Materials. Authors are R. Murray Thomas 
and Sherwin G. Swartout, both of State Uni- 
versity of New York, College of Education at 
Brockport. Intended primarily for elementary 
and secondary teacher, the book will also be 
useful to administrators who want to know 
about more effective teaching materials pro- 
grams and ways of organizing them. 545 pp., 
$6.75. 

Howard Chandler, Palo Alto, has published 
a book which will help everyone who operates 
a/v 2quipment. Author Sidney C. Eboch, of 
San Jose State, assumes no previous knowledge 
or experience with a/v equipment on the part 
of the reader, and gives clear, concise di- 
rections which will help the beginner operate 
any machine successfully. 80 pp., $1.75. 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


Worth looking into: 

—‘“Learning to Look.” Art teachers will be 
interested in these filmstrips, which attempt 
to teach elementary or secondary students to 
appreciate beauty. Titles are: “Trees,” “Lum- 
ber,” “Plants,” “Desert Flowers,” “Desert Tex- 
tures,” “Desert Soil, Sand, Stone.” Complete 


CTA 


CENTRAL COAST SECTION 
is sponsoring 


A NEW 
Educational 
TRAVEL TOUR TO 


SOUTH 





AMERICA 


Visit Bogota, see the fabulous Mountain of 
Salt . . . then Quito, stand on the Equatorial 
Line .. . then the land of the Incas, Lima and 
Machu Picchu . . . on to Santiago, view the 
famous statue of ‘‘Christ of the Andes”. . 

over the mountains to Buenos Aires, the Ven- 
ice of South America . . . Montevideo, a 
modern city of beauty . . . Sao Paulo, the 
Chicago of South America . . . Iguassu Falls 
. . . Rio de Janeiro, a shoppers’ paradise . . . 
Brasilia, a dream city .. and then Panama 
. .. flying via Braniff International Airlines. 


RIO DE 
JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 
BUENOS AIRES 


SANTIAGO 





Learn While You Travel! 


Under the educational guidance of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific, you have an opportunity 
to earn 3 University Credits to advance your 
academic standing. Seminars in geography, 
culture and education. 


You may also apply for 
income tax credit. 


32 days from San Francisco or Los Angeles 
. .. departures June 22, June 29 and July 6 

. all expense . . . which covers all trans- 
portation, all meals, all hotels (with bath), 
all sightseeing. Only $1439.00 plus taxes, 
based on two persons to a room. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(CENTRAL COAST SECTION) 
1408 King Street, Santa Cruz, California 








Please send details of your 1961 tour to South 


America. 
Name____ = 
Address__ ncilioas 


| am (am not) interested in University Credi 


t. 


Names of friends who may also be interested: 
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set $36.50, from Filmscope, Inc., Box 397, 
Sierra Madre. 

—“The World of Helen Keller,” 16 mm., 
13% min., narrated by Katherine Cornell who 
also appears in it. Available on free loan from 
Harvest Films, 90 Riverside Drive, New 
York 24. 

—“The World Within,” general introduction 
to field of parasitology, and “Life and Death 
of a Cell,” visualization of the concepts of 
modern cell theory. Sale price of either $195; 
or available for rental. Department of Visual 
Communication, University Extension, 


U.C.L.A. 


—A series of films for the use of educators 
in the field of journalism and printing are 
being readied by Copley Productions, 7776 
Ivanhoe, La Jolla. 

Mailing-list change: International Film Bu- 
reau has moved to 332 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Free Film News, a publication of Sterling 
Movies, may be obtained free of charge by 
writing Sterling Movies U.S.A., 100 W. Mon- 
roe, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 

Continental Classroom has a competitor, 
at least in the greater New York area, with 


IMAGINE 
YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson's 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 


The entire program is based on 
Anderson’s book called How To BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


Always wholesome, deliciou 


A 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 


Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 514x834"; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Driving? 
Big date coming up? 


Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 


Sunrise Semester courses being broad: ..st by 
WCBS-TV and New York University. Begin. 
ning courses, ending in January, are: “P ‘oples 
of Africa,” and “Shakespeare’s Major Trage. 
dies.” January through May, the course wil] 
be “Mediterranean Archaeology” and “Land. 
marks in the Evolution of the Novel.” The 
courses can be taken for NYU credit. 

Kansas City School District, where ¢duca- 
tional telecasts have been carried by the city’s 
three commercial stations for the past three 
years, will soon operate its own tv outlet on 
UHF Channel 19. The 412 hours of program. 
ming per day is expected to build to seven 
hours daily, according to projected schedule. 
More than 68,000 students will see the broad- 
casts. 

Seven more stations have signed on to carn 
the Continental Classroom colorcast, bringing 
the course in “Contemporary Mathematics” to 
160 stations across the country. Two com- 
munities (Hagerstown, Md., and Columbia, 
S.C.) will carry the course by closed circuit 
to their school systems, on a delayed schedule. 


COMMERCIAL TELEVISION 

“The Nation’s Future,” a new series of live 
forums will premiere Saturday November 12, 
on the NBC-TV network. The program will be 
presented every Saturday, and will present 
a debate on a cardinal issue between two dis- 
tinguished leaders in public life, with conflict- 
ing views. Specific topics have not yet been 
announced. 

ABC’S “Expedition!” will present in Novem- 
ber: “Weavers of Death,” covering the dis- 
covery of an Inca hideout in the Andes; No- 
vember 15 will be the local program, as 
described in October Journal; November 22, 
“Land of the Dying Ghosts,” an account of the 
1957 Swiss National Museum Expedition into 
remote regions of New Guinea; November 29, 
“Lost Kingdoms of Arabia,” an archaeological 
expedition sent out by the American Founda- 
tion. Teachers Guides are available for the 
asking from Ralston-Purina, sponsor of the 
show. Write Ralston-TV Dept., Box 847, An- 
sonia Station, New York 23. 


Current and interesting 


BOOK 
REVIEWS 


for the profession 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, by Ros- 
coe V. Cramer and Otto E. Domian. 513 
pages; clothbound. Index. Harper & Broth- 
ers, 1960. $5.50. 

With increasing demands upon public edu- 
cation and renewed emphasis upon leadership 
which can keep pace with these demands, a 
book is welcomed which attempts to aid school 
personnel with the problems involved and at 
the same time gives aid in upgrading thie in- 
structional program. The vital role which the 
elementary school plays in the total educa- 
tional process is reinforced as the authors stress 
the constantly changing emphasis and expan- 
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sions in the curricula as a result of upheavals 
and anxieties in our culture. 

A most desirable feature of the book is the 
discussion of the steps necessary to assure that 
teaching reaches the status of a true profession. 
Full recognition is given to the status of the 
classroom teacher as the important professional 
worker in determining, organizing, planning, 
and implementing the curriculum. The reader 
is reminded that “The level of the classroom 
teachers will determine the level of the school.” 
The kinds of assistance, direction, and support 
needed to balance and improve this curriculum 
ure explored and exemplified. 

One of the most convincing chapters is the 
one dealing with the study of child growth and 
development. Problems of underachievemert, 
aon-promotion, misconduct, delinquency, and 
current disciplinary practices point up the need 
for expansion of pupil personnel services. A 
plea is made for increased understanding and 
appreciation by home, school, community, and 
church of children as individuals and as mem- 
bers of significant groups. Although gains are 
acknowledged by the authors, they stress the 
need for still greater emphasis on the value 
of children and youth, if we are to reduce the 
human waste resulting from misbehavior and 
child delinquency. 

The authors are obviously familiar with ele- 
mentary administration and supervision. They 
deal with the complex subject in a sensitive yet 
objective manner. Their book will provide suit- 
ible structure for the beginner who wishes a 
broad look at administration, meaty considera- 
tions for those already involved in this role, and 
excellent yardsticks for those who wish to 
evaluate at the district level. The serious at- 
tempt to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice meets with considerable success and 
far outweighs the authors’ tendency to state pat 
inswers to some of education’s knottiest prob- 
lems. This book is highly recommended as a 
textbook for beginning courses in administra- 
tion or supervision in the elementary school. 

—(Mrs.) MiLprepD B. BARNARD 
San Rafael City School 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW-TODAY! A 
Report on Educational Experiments, by Ar- 
thur D. Morse. Doubleday & Co., Garden 
City, N.Y. 1960. $1.50. Paperback. 

Seldom will a teacher find this rare combina- 
‘ion of clearly-written accounts of outstanding 
educational experiments at a bargain price. 
Through a grant from the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, the New York State 
Department of Education commissioned one 
f America’s ablest journalists to describe ten 
of the current (and controversial) experiments. 

The programs described include team teach- 
ng, ungraded primary schools, teacher aides, 
television, the gifted child, summer programs 
‘or gifted students, improvement of rural 
schools, teacher recruitment and the new tech- 
nology 

Ordinarily, it might take years for the re- 
ults of these experiments to work their way 
through formal reports and educational jour- 
tals and into textbooks and teaching guides. 
But, as the foreword says clearly, “the experi- 
ments chosen are not panaceas. They are not 
‘ecommended as the best or the only answers 
‘0 local problems. They were picked because 
they represent a cross-section of experimenta- 
ion, they are in operation now and their early 
results appear to be hopeful.” 

—STEPHEN C. CLARK 
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BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE 
Our tenth anniversary folder describes our inclusive 

circle tours, planned especially for the teaching profes- 
sion, departing and returning within normal summer 
vacation. 
GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 
VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise and land 

tour, 11 countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Europe, 14 countries 

with Portugal, Spain, Greece $1595 
Round-trip tourist class ship and all European expenses 
included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early registra- 
tion required for June departure. 


Organization 


es FO. BOX 199. NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA ame 


SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1960 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico July 2 - August 5 
$240 includes tuition, board, room and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain June 30 - August 22 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from 
$625 including tuition, board and room, and ac- 
tivities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, NEW YORK- 
MADRID-VALENCIA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 
TOUR OF EUROPE July and August 
A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe 
and Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 


Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez, Universit 
of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, California 





Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 


The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow. 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive your set now! 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Illinois 


Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class. 


Name 


School 


Address niecemaeton 
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MISS THE CROWDS 
AND SEE THE PEOPLE 
aE 


Eur-Cal Travel (with 11 years of tour experience) 
has found the new way for you to see the Old 
World. See the town and the country by bus, car 
and boat. Get to know the people and places of 
Europe first-hand with time enough to enjoy it. 
(Choose from three tours.) 


Write: Department CT-11 


“~~ 2308 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 4, California 





2a"x3" 
ro 
25 or Po 


Add 20c for Faster 
return by First Class Mail 


Best possible reproduction 

on finest portrait paper of your 

favorite portrait, snapshot, or negative 
which will be returned unharmed. 

(add 25¢ if your original is over 5” x7‘’). 


PORTRAIT COPY CO, ._ «20 treo 


4204 Troost 


. im BD eS 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, Yugo- 
slavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for the young in 
spirit who don't want to be herded around. Also shorter 
trips, Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 


255 Sequoia, Box $ Pasadena, California 





EUROPE 


By jet from New York to visit Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Italy, Austria, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland & England. 

SUMMER 1961 — $1145 
Extension to 3 Scandinavian countries, $195 


DREWES TOURS 
10804 Ashby Ave., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 
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PHILOSOPHY FOR AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION, by Kenneth H. Hansen. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., New York. 1960. 310 + ix pp., 
$5.50. 

The prevalent dissatisfaction with the super- 
ficiality of so much writing on educational 
philosophy has led to a plethora of works in 
recent years intended to point in the direction 
of new philosophical syntheses to bolster the 
now somewhat discredited foundation of Dew- 
eyan pragmatism. Dr. Hansen’s suggested 
remedy is a philosophy of empirical idealism 
resting on such operating hypotheses as these: 

(1) Man himself is a central reality in the 
world as we know it. 

(2) There is purpose operating in man’s 
experience. 

(3) Human experience provides a reference 
point for value judgments in terms of values 
held by man. 

(4) Knowledge is possible because truths 
which may become knowledge do exist. 

(5) Truth is that part of experience which 
has enough consistency that we can base our 
actions upon it and order our lives by it. 

Hansen’s cures for avoiding the “absolutism” 
(sic, p. 287) of traditional idealism, classical 
realism, and scientific realism are: 

(1) To make a careful distinction between 
idea as being the reality, and idea or ideal as a 
dimension of human experience that Aas reality. 

(2) To give frank recognition to dimensions 
of experience that cannot be reduced to a 
stimulus-response level. 

The author does not call his viewpoint a 
“system,” but argues that it is systematic in the 
sense that it is justifiable, coherent, and cohe- 
sive within the framework of traditional philo- 
sophic systems. 

I wish Professor Hansen could have estab- 
lished some premises in logic, since I assume 
that any viewpoint in empirical philosophy is 
ultimately committed to rest on the precepts 
of inductive reasoning. However, apart from 
two passing references (pp. 9, 11), there is not 
a word about any formalized logical basis for 
the philosophy of American education that 
Hansen is expounding. 

Hansen’s book contains much of value. His 
criticisms of traditional pragmatism are espe- 
cially acute and penetrating. The items in the 
reading lists at the end of most of the chapters 
have been carefully selected. But one can 
reasonably wish that, in a book of this nature, 
the expression of some of the principal opin- 
ions had been achieved with a more rigorous 
degree of incisiveness and precision, and that 
the general philosophical level were not so 
elementary. 

—Davip GREENWOOD 
UCLA, 


BUDGETING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, by 
Ovsiew and Castetter. Prentice-Hall, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 1960. 338 pp., $7.95. 


The importance of the school budget and 
the process of budget-making are discussed in 
detail by the authors, who state that “much 
of the difference in the quality of public 
schools is explained by the differences in the 
amounts of their financial support and the wis- 
dom of their financial planning.” 

The relationship between good budgeting 
and the quality of education in local school 
systems is emphasized. According to the au- 
thors, “the budget needs a philosophy to ex- 
press.” 

Separate chapters deal with the legal aspects 


of budgeting, the budget as an instru:nent fo, 
educational planning, for capital improvement 
planning, and for long-term plann ng; the 
budget as an instrument of evaluation and as 
control instrument. 

Contained in the book are a large number 
of tables and exhibits which illustrate the prin- 
ciples and mechanics of budget preparation 
and administration. These exhibits include such 
items as a sample page from a budget work. 
book, suggested materials to accompany a 
budget, sample pages from a budget brochure, 
summary form for budget based on alternate 
proposals, an illustration of method for estab. 
lishing priorities. 

Dr. Ovsiew, professor of educational ad. 
ministration at Temple University, is a special. 
ist in the area of school finance and research, 
Dr. Castetter, who is at the University of Penp- 
sylvania, is the author of a number of articles 
on school finance. 

As a guide to the development and admip- 
istration of a school district budget, the book 
has value for those responsible for local fiscal 
administration. For others it will make school 
budgets more intelligible and their relation- 
ship to the school program more understand. 
able. 

—PauL D. EnRet 
San Leandro 


THE TEACHING OF SPEAKING AND 
LISTENING IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL, by Wilbert Pronovost. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 1960. 338 pp. 
$4.50. 


All too often in our schools the art of listen- 
ing is neglected. Yet 70 per cent of our adult 
life is spent in listening; lectures, concerts, 
news reports or instructions from our employ- 
ers. Mr. Pronovost is to be commended for 
emphasizing listening as well as speech and 
for including helpful suggestions as aids to 
develop this art. One such activity was that 
of having the pupils punctuate a mimeo- 
graphed copy of a poem as the teacher reads 
it. A discussion period follows this exercise 
which can involve a number of the language 
arts. 

This book is a practical guide for integration 
of effective speaking and listening into the 
usual curriculum. Illustrative lessons in the 
form of dialogues between teachers and stu- 
dents have been used to present the methods 
described in the text. The problems of the 
gifted and the handicapped receive considera- 
tion. A thorough bibliography is included at 
the end of each chapter. 

—(Mnrs.) GERTRUDE GUYETTE 
W hittier 


EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL YEARS, some recommendations 
by James B. Conant. Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J., 1960. Paperback, 
46 pp., 50c. 

In his second report to citizens on American 
schools today, Dr. Conant concludes that the 
kind of educational program provided in 
grades seven, eight and nine is more important 
than the organizational placement of those 
grades within a school system. 

Consequently, after observation of 237 
schools in 90 school systems in 23 states, he has 
come up with 14 recommendations in the fol- 
lowing areas: (1) Required subjects for pupils 
in grades seven and eight, (2) New develop- 
ments in mathematics and foreign lan suages; 
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(3) Basic skills, (4) Extra-class activities, (5) 
Block-time and departmentalization, (6) Flexi- 
bility in schedule, (7) Challenging all pupils, 
(8) Guidance and testing, (9) Homework, mark- 
ing and promotion, (10) Program in grade nine, 
(11) Minimum special facilities, (12) Coordi- 
nation of subject-matter instruction, (13) Size 
of system-wide professional staff and teacher 
load, grades seven through twelve, (14) Lead- 
ership role of the principal. 


THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE, by 
James W. Thornton, Jr., John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York. 1960. 300 pp., $5.95. 

Junior college educators should be interested 
in this book, and will likely be pleased with its 
comprehensive treatment. The new text is 
timely in California because of the state’s in- 
creasing emphasis on the junior college role in 
higher education, and there is added value be- 





CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, Dis- 
plays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, nine 
standard colors and also the uncolored letters. 
Write for samples, brochure and prices. 

THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 
185 North Prairie Ave. Hawthorne, California 


HOLIDAY in EUROPE 
67 Days $1350 


The Mediterranean to Scandinavia 
in the summer of '61. 
Write for Folder 
Dr. James L. Dodson 


Los Angeles Valley College 
5800 Fulton Ave., Van Nuys, Calif. 





ol SOUTH AMERICA 
@A aROUND THE WORLD 
FOR OVER A DECADE 


— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — 585. 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST 


it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. i 

* 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 


winter months, | 
e 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
0 Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ncient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
nores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet. | 
@ 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
rovp led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
tort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
onal cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
r lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
r'Le NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 


% © @ 6 © €66.t 6&6 


250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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cause the volume is written by a California 
educator thoroughly versed in this subject. 

The book is well organized, on a topical 
basis, so that students are first introduced to 
the philosophy and development of the com- 
munity junior college, and then led into its 
more intricate problems of organization and 
operation. There is material on legal and finan- 
cial support, administration, staffing, and stu- 
dent body, as well as generous coverage on 
curriculum. The first part is a typical review of 
the past; the concluding section is a forecast 
of the future. 

Dr. Henry T. Tyler, executive secretary of 
the California Junior College Association, has 
said of this book: “I am particularly impressed 
by the excellence of the chapters on the cur- 
riculum of the junior college. Dr. Thornton has 
clearly set forth the widely diverse offerings 
that a community junior college should provide 
in its service area. I predict for the book a wide 
reading.” 

The book includes an extensive bibliography, 
and appears to be particularly applicable to 
general preparation for junior college service. 
It will be a valuable addition to the literature 
on the junior college, and junior college teach- 
ers will want to obtain copies for their use. 

—KENNETH R. Brown 
JAYCEES AGAIN 

Two more books about the junior college 
have been written by staff members of the Cen- 
ter for the Study of Higher Education at the 
Berkeley campus of U.C. 

Leland L. Medsker, vice-chairman of the 
Center and professor of education, offers in 
The Junior College: Progress and Prospect a 
broad survey of some of the major aspects of 
the institutions, which are particularly im- 
portant in California. Based on his studies of 76 
public 2-year colleges in 15 states, Medsker’s 
book traces the development of junior colleges 
and examines how well they are performing 
the roles they have set out for themselves. In 
addition, he looks ten years ahead to consider 
the future role of the junior college and dis- 
cusses some of the problems that will have to 
be solved. 367 pp., $6.50. Publisher is Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. 

Burton R. Clark, associate research sociol- 
ogist in the Center, is author of The Open Door 
College: A Case Study, in which he examines 
the potentialities as well as the problems of 
the junior college through a study of the 
first four years of San Jose Junior College. 
$5.00. Publisher: McGraw-Hill. 

COMPETENCE 

Measured either in cost or in potential values 
to schools and the teaching profession, millions 
of dollars worth of vital research seeking more 
knowledge of what constitutes good teaching 
is proposed in “NEW DESIGNS .. . for Re- 
search in Teacher Competence” (48 pp., $1). 

The second of two 48-page publications 
sponsored by the Joint Committee on Per- 
sonnel Procedures (CTA and CSBA), “NEW 
DESIGNS,” is the companion piece to “WHO’S 
A GOOD TEACHER?” published in April, 
1960. Both were prepared by the Field Serv- 
ice Center, University of California, with Dr. 
Robert Howsam as the principal author, under 
a grant from the Rosenberg Foundation. 

Both were designed by Norman Lubeck of 
CTA Publications department. 

“NEW DESIGNS” is being distributed to 
graduate schools, research agencies and school 
research departments in an effort to stimulate 
studies toward identification and measurement 
of good teaching. 
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Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids that 
are not available elsewhere. Order any number 
of items listed below by using the coupon at 
end of column. No requests from children. 

65. Folders on Summer Sessions in Mexico 
and Spain, itineraries of 1961 European tours. 
University of San Francisco Ext. (Dr. Sanchez) 

70. Maps. Reprint of 4-page unit in color, 
“Maps, an Action Program With World Book 
Encyclopedia!” 

4. Literature with information about Ma- 
son Protected Fund Raising plans for schools 
and school groups. (Mason Candies) 

10. Travel at its Best. 27 tours for teach- 
ers, with academic credit (Europe, South 
America, Around the World). 11th consecu- 
tive summer. (Study Aboard) 

14. Request Card for copy of 1960-61 
Standard School Broadcast Teacher’s Manual. 
This series comprises first half of 2-year radio 
course, for school years 1960-61 and ’61-62. 
Each broadcast takes listeners to different city 
or country by means of carefully selected 
music correlated with scripts on the geography, 
legends, literature, and everyday lives of its 
people. (Standard Oil of California) 

22. Good Books for Children is a catalog 
of supplementary books for use in the elemen- 
tary grades. Classified by subject and to show 
reading and interest levels of each book. 
(Benefic Press) 

44. Brochure on “different” tour through 
Europe and corner of Africa. Itinerary and 
costs for 20 countries, 70 days. (Europe Sum- 
mer Tours) 

50. Samples with brochure and pieces of 
cardboard cut-out letters for use on bulletin 
boards, exhibits, posters. (Redikut Letters) 

62. 1961 Electronic Catalog. A complete 
selection of electronic equipment for con- 
sumer use. 192 pages, fully illustrated. Com- 
plete specification copy. (Radio Shack Corpora- 
tion) 


Available in 


school year of 
1960-61 only. 


Send me the items covered by the num- 
bers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 

65. 70. 4. 10. 14. 
2. 44. 50. 62. 


N: 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Subject 
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California 
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editorial 
postscript 


JAMES B. CONANT, in his recently 
issued memorandum to school boards, 
the 48-page “Education in the Junior 
High School Years,” writes: “School 
board members, or other lay groups, 
should make every effort vot to inter- 
fere in matters that require professional 
competence . . . School officials must 
stand ready to answer probing questions 
about all facets of school operation.” 


CITIZEN committees can exert a posi- 
tive force in public education if they are 
properly organized with sound leader- 
ship. In a recent survey in New York 
State, 70 per cent of the school officials 
contacted rated the work of committees 
as excellent or superior. Evidence piles 
up that the intelligent concern of citi- 
zens since the White House conferences 
have benefitted the schools. 


IT WAS NEVER the intention of 
spokesmen for the teaching profession 


that public scrutiny and criticism should 
be abridged or denied. Rather, the ed- 
ucator would hope that the critic pos- 
sessed all the facts before he ventured 
his opinions. If the citizen chooses to 
discredit what he sees or to ignore the 
evolution of teaching and learning, his 
pronouncements will be suspect. In 
America’s democratic system the voter 
holds the final decision—and the voter 
is a product of our classrooms. The rec- 
ord shows that he doesn’t want to kick 
his schools around. 


MUCH OF THE CRITICISM is our 
own fault, writes Max Rafferty in the 
current Phi Delta Kappan. “We have 
striven too long and too hard to be all 
things to all people.” The balance of 
decision (for example, this month’s pres- 
idential election) is held by the uncom- 
mitted. If teachers have been “all things 
to all people,” they may have unwit- 
tingly created the critics Rafferty excori- 
ates, but they have also created the 
quiet and intelligent ones who work on 
citizen committees and pass school bond 
elections. 


GRAY AND WHITE areas aj ear jy 
the blackly critical reports which are 
identifying California as the battle. 
ground of the “conservative revolution” 
of the schools. One now in violvnt cop. 
troversy includes a section on “the im. 
portance of teachers.” It urges improve. 
ment of salary schedules, reduction of 
class load, elimination of clerical and 
other unrelated duties, and cessation of 
unnecessary class interruptions. These 
points will be heartily endorsed by 
teachers everywhere. And it may be 
safely assumed that the classroom 
teacher is much too busy teaching to 
be deeply concerned over the philo- 
sophical revolution raging outside. 


THIS ISSUE of the Journal, witha 
dozen articles on preparation, makes 
one point clear: that the profession ex- 
pects every teacher to be highly edu- 
cated, both in the subject matter he 
shall teach and in the methodology he 
shall master. With this end attained, the 
critic will have left only the semantics 
of his myopia. 


These quotes represent divergent views 
which might be heard in any faculty lounge 
—on the theme suggested by this Journal 
issue. They are written each month by 
Donald W. Robinson, teacher at Carlmont 
high school, Belmont. 


«¢ A MILLION words a month are written about teacher 
education, Joe. Mostly reports of new programs and 
experiments financed by the big foundations. What’s new 
about them? They juggle credits and course numbers, alter 
the sequence, switch the titles of all the supervisors and 
coordinators, and call it a revolutionary plan. 

“How do you train a teacher anyway? You select an 
interested and intelligent person, give him a decent aca- 
demic education, add some training in how to teach and 
some supervised practice teaching, and if he still looks 
good you let him teach. What else can it be?” 

“Nothing else, I suppose, except the details that make 
all the difference. Do you give him half a year of educa- 
tion courses or a year and a half? Do you give him these 
before his practice teaching or concurrently? Do you em- 
phasize an academic approach or a psychological, devel- 
opmental, group dynamics, you-know-what approach? 
And should the education work be part of the four year 
college program or should it come after?” 

“Whatever you say about the training programs, our 
young teachers seem to be better prepared than we were 
when we started teaching. They know their subjects, they 
care, and they've got real know-how. Remember how we 
floundered through the first few years trying to control a 
class and maybe teach them just a little? Let’s ask the new 
teachers what they think about their teacher training 
program. Sam, come over here a moment and tell us what 
you think of your school of education.” 


“It's hard to judge the ed courses. Most of them were 
so different from the other courses, I have no basis for 
comparison. It was mighty maddening sometimes sitting 
around waiting for something to happen, or limping 
through the student committee projects. Really though, 
it wasn't the fault of the professors so much as the lame- 
brains they admitted as students. Ask Helen what she 
thinks. She went through the same program three years 
ago.” 

“Helen, Sam wants to know how good you think the ed 
program was at old-time U>?” 


“Who me? What’s the matter, somebody panning the 
poor ed schools again? Well, when I graduated I thought 
I had wasted almost every minute I had spent in that 
school. After one year of teaching I realized I had learned 
plenty. After two years of teaching I thought it was the 
greatest. Now after three years—I don’t know. 


“One thing’s for sure, and nearly everyone agrees. The 
most valuable part of the whole set-up is the student 
teaching. And that’s what's being emphasized in most of 
the new programs. It starts sooner, lasts longer, includes 
more different experiences, is related to other courses by 
special conferences and seminars, and is directed and su- 
pervised by the most competent faculty members. If you 
ask me, that’s what we've needed all along, more effective 
relating of the theoretical and the practical in a class- 
room situation under really competent supervision. 
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ton of . be basking gaily in the joys of this first day of sum- 
and ] gems vacation. Any teacher, especially after completing her first 
‘ion of year, should be enjoying these lesson-less hours, empty of the 
These relentless questions and uncompromising routine of a sixth grade 
ed by day. I am distracted. 

ay be From a peaceful yard, tempting novels, the beach or swimming 
an pool, some successful diversion would seem possible; but recur- 
ing to ring thoughts disrupt any such recreation for today. I remember 
-_ today incidents that seemed forgotten months ago. I recall my 
" first sight of the classroom and my hesitation to admit it was my 
sill responsibility, the alarming doubts and possibilities that arose as 
i I prepared the room, and how I convinced myself that I would 
dae not let my unsureness become evident. I smiled at the remem- 
» alle, brance of the children filing in on the first day, appearing more 
“| frightened than I and, unknowingly, giving me much-needed con- 
ogy he fidence! Memories of many experiences unexpectedly return. Grad- 
ed, the ually, a disorganized diary of my first teaching year is forming. 
rantics I recall the satisfaction of observing a boy discover genuine 


joy from reading and watching another emerge from a shell of 
shyness to become confident and enthusiastic. I relive innumer- 
able days: the class surprising me on my birthday, walking into 
the classroom late to find the students discussing a rocket launch, 
watching a student-planned talent show, camping at Mount Palo- 
mar and inspecting the telescope. I ponder the stories, written 
and told, that resulted from imagination or experience, the con- 
stant sharing of animals and experiments. I discover now vast 
differences in personalities and how intense a need can seem to 
a student. 

Every new teacher hears warnings and predictions about that 
first dreaded year. Before the start of school, I had prepared my- 
self for a series of discouraging attempts. I was resigned to a year 
of unpleasant improvisation. I only wish that every beginning 
teacher could find such anticipations as incorrect as I did! I feel 
fortunate that recollections of this first year will hold very pre- 
cious incidents along with the struggles and disappointments. 

The year has sped—today it is a lump in my throat; I am nos- 
talgic. But in the future, these memories can become a basis on 
which to build goals. I will try to achieve a growing appreciation 
and a desire to accomplish ideals and improvements. Many plans 
were lost on the way—to be found again for the future. Most 
important, I hope to recapture the reassuring loyalty of my first 
class. Each student expresses his faith in his own unique manner. 
A short poem haunts my reminiscing today. The poet is a little 
freckle-faced pond-lover who spends every spare minute explor- 
ing and collecting from streams and lakes. He wrote me a good-by 
sentiment: 

I like to go hunting for lizards, 

I like to look under logs, 

But I like you better than any of my frogs. 
Such loyalty I shall cherish! 





VIRGINIA SARDELLA 
Spring Valley Elementary School, La Mesa 
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Convince yourself that 

this insurance is best for 
CTA members. No matter 
when your present policy 
expires, fill in and mail the 
reply form today for details 
and exact costs of three 
suggested plans for your car. 


For IMMEDIATE 
COVERAGE or information 
phone collect to 

nearest office: 

Los Angeles—MA 6-1461 
San Francisco—EX 7-3500 
Sacramento—HI 4-8323 
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28,515 CTA MEMBERS SAVE 
TO 40% ON CAR INSURANCE! 


Yes, 30 per cent plus 20 per cent really add up to 40 per cent 
savings in this CTA-sponsored automobile insurance plan! First, 
you get a 30 per cent discount off standard rates for major coverages. 
Second, the current dividend is 22 per cent of premium. A dividend 
has been paid every year since the inception of the plan in 1951. 
It is based on actual claims and is received by each of the 28,515 
CTA policyholders regardless of individual loss experience! Savings 
have totaled around 40 per cent of standard rates! Even those CTA 
members who were previously insured at sub-standard rates have 
saved up to 20 per cent! 


THE PEAK OF PROTECTION 


Broad-form, non-assessable policies give you the best protection, 
bar none, of the many plans investigated by CTA. Day-and-night 
claims service throughout the 50 States and Canada is provided by 
more than 2,000 of the same reputable independent adjusters used 
by other leading national insurance companies. Up to $100 coverage 
per breakdown for EMERGENCY ROADSIDE SERVICE AND 
TOWING costs only $3 a year per car! The plan is underwritten by 
California Casualty Indemnity Exchange, one of the nation’s safest 
companies! 


CUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND MAIL TODAY 


au 


ie CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE — TEACHERS PLAN + 417 SOUTH HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 13 + 550 KEARNY ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8 


| AM INTERESTED in your CTA-sponsored plan which may save me 40 per cent on car insurance. Please mail details and costs without 
obligation. (To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested.) 


Date Present 


Teacher's Birth 
: Policy Expires 


= semen Age Date_ 


Spouse’s 


Age and Birth Date of any OTHER MALE driver of THIS Principal Driver 0 
Age_ : en _|car living in same household Occasional Driver 0 


Address___ Sis i ak, UY: is, HORE County_ 


Home School 


*Car Year, Make, Model (Bel Air, Fairlane, 
Phone No. Phone No. ; 


etc.), Body Type, No. of Cyls.— 


*Mo. & Yr. of 
Purchase 


*New (] *If car is regularly driven to work, (*For rates on other owned 


__. Used []_ approx. miles ONE WAY_____ cars attach this information.) 
(Check One) 


(Only CTA and SCTA members can qualify for policies in this plan. SCTA members eligible 
if have completed, are now, or will start student teaching within 30 days from date of policy.) 





